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THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 
BY ALBERT TAYLOR. 


The autumn wind, in dirges lowly, 
Wailed through forest, tield | wold, 
When a maid came pacing slowly, 
Through the lone wood, damp and cold; 
O’er the tresses fair 
Of her golden hair 
Not eighteen summer-suns had rolled. 


But oh! her face was pale as lily, 
Born on autumn’s sickly day ; 
And the grief was there that stilly 
Eats the youthful heart away: 
The tearful eye, 

And the bosom’s sigh, 
Tell a tale I may not say. 


And ever still her young lips utter’d— 
While tears cours’d her visage pale— 
“Ah! woisme!” The lone wind matter’d 
“Wo is me,” in mocking wail. 
“God pardons all 
Who on him call, 
But woman spurns her sister frail ! 


‘* Thou orphan’s God, have pity on me! 
For ah! I know not where to wend; 
With cold contempt all look upon me— 
In this wide wo:ld 1 have no friend! 
The bird hath its nest, 
And the beast its rest 
In the hole of the rock when day doth end— 





“Batl ** © Poor wanderer, I'll befriend thee !” 
A gentle voice said by her side; 
‘Come home with me, and I will tend thee, 
And take thee, lone one, for my bride; 
And thou shalt dwell 
In my little cell, 
Far from the cold world’s scoff and pride :} 


‘Oh! there shall come no carking sorrow, 
No tear more from thine eye be press’d : 
The same to-day, the same to-morrow, 
Shall be thy calm, unbroken rest ; 
And thy sbaine shall cease, 
And thy heart find peace, 
Sleeping softly on my breast.”’ 


She turned, and gazed upon him wildly, 
His figure only could she trace: 
She heard the words he utter'd mildly, 
A hooded mantle hid his face; 
In snowy fold 
Around it roll’d, 
But moved as moved by form of grace. 


And on her heart the words fell gladly, 
Like dew-drops on the dying rose; 
But still her tears fell, slowly, sadly, 
The while her cheek, like crimson, glows. 
“A child of sin , 
Wilt thou take within 
Thy cell—and thy bosom’s pure repose ?”’ 


She meekly stood, with white arms folded, 
And pale hands cross’d upon her breast ; 
The while her form, like statue moulded, 
Quiver’d with a hope supprest. 
Her dilating eye 
Awaits oa A 
And flashes with a wild unrest. 


And, like an angel’s whisper, stealing, 
Through the watches of the night, 
The answer came, her unrest hea ing, 
Beaming on her darkness light: 
‘* As pure as snow 
1s the penitent glow 
Ofthy cheek, and thy sad tears falling bright!” 


A cry of joy—a look that blended 
ope, penitence, she cast on high ; 
And on the hand to her extended 
She dropt a kiss, aud breath’d a sigh. 
Like the stone so cold, 
But of faultless mould, 
Is the hand whereon her tear-drops lie. 


He took her hand, and whisper’d, “ Follow !” 
Leading on with gliding pace ; 
Through forest wild, and rocky hollow, 
She walked beside with modest grace; 
But ever still, 
More wild and shrill, 
The evening wind blew on her face. 


And ever still his hand grew colder, 
rene shudders to her heart : 
ney reach'd a spot where ruins moulder— 
place for dead things set apart— 
Where tombstones gray 
Obstruct the wa 


y> 
And brambles crawl, and toadstools start. 


The autumn wind. in hollo i 
Through the ruin’d ae 
Unearthly wild, like ocean surges 7) 
Booming o’er the graves it rang ; 
And dead leaves sail : 
Upon the gale, 
And on the gray walls flap and hang. 
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Again she gazed upon bim, wildly, 
Tear-drops starting to her face; 
Again he answer’d, lowly, mildly, 
“Fair girl, here’s my dwelling-place! 
*Neath this silent moun 
Thou wilt sleep full sound: 
Come! for night comes on apace.” 


Then slowly, slowly, he descended 
Through the earth; she shrieked aloud, 
And wildly gazed, with eyes distended— 
Nought's left but a rotten shroud. 
With deadly chill 
Her heart stood still, 
And horror wraps her like a cloud. 


The autumn night grew darker round her— 
Icy numbness seiz’d her breath; 
And there at morn the peasants found her, 
Sleeping calm the sleep of death ; 
Her face was bow’d 
In a rotten shroad— 
So, at least, the story saith. 





THE AULD MEAL MILL. 
BY ALEXANDER MACLAGAN. 


The auld meal mill—oh, the auld meal mill, 

Like a dream o’ my schule-days it haunts me still; 
Like the sun’s summer blink on the face‘o’ a hill, 
Stands the love o’ my boyhood, the auld meal mill. 


The stream frae the mountain, rock-ribbet and brown, 
Like a peal o’ loud laughter, comes rattlin’ doon. 

Take my word for’t, my freen—’tis nae puny rill 
That ca’s the big wheel o’ the auld meal mill. 


When flashin’ and dashin’ the paddles flee round, 

The miller’s blithe whistle aye blends wi’ the sound ; 

The spray, like the bright draps whilk rainbows distil, 
Fu’s in showers o’ red gowd round the auld meal mill. 


The wild Hielan’ heather grows thick on its thack, 
The ivy and apple-tree creep up its back ; 


ey] tightping winged swallow, wi’ nature’s ain skill, 


ts hest ‘neath the eaves o’ the auld meal mill. 


Keep your e’e on the watch-dog, for Cwsar kens weel 
When the wild gipsy laddies are tryin’ to steal ; 

But he lies like a lamb, and licks wi’ good-will 

The hard horny band that brings grist to the mill. 


There are mony queer jokes "bout the auld meal mill; 
They are noo sober folks ’bout the auld meal mill ; 
But ance it was said that a het Hielan’ still 

Was aften at wark near the auld meal mill. 


When the plough’s at its rest, the sheep i’ the fauld, 
Sic gatherin’s are there, baith o’ young folk and auld; 
The herd blaws his horn, richt bau'dly and shrill, 

A’ to bring down his clan to the auld meal mill. 


Then sic jumpin’ o’er barrows, o’er hedges and harrows, 
The men o’ the mill can scarce fin’ their marrows ; 
Their long-barrelled guns wad an armoury fill— 
There’s some capital shots near the auld meal mill. 


At blithe penny-weddin’, or christnin’ a wee ane, 
Sic ribbons, gic ringlets, sic feathers are fleein’ : 
Sic lauchin’, sic daffin’, sic dancin’ until 

The laft near comes doon o’ the auld meal mill. 


I hae listened to music—ilk varying tone, 

Frae the harp’s deein’ fa’ to the bagpipe’s drone, 
But nane stirs my heart wi’ sae happy a thrill 
As the sound o’ the wheel o’ the auld meal mill. 


Success to the mill and the merry mill wheel ! 
Lang, lang may it grind aye the wee bairnie’s meal ! 
Bless the miller, wha aften, wi’ heart and good-will, 
Fills the widow’s toom pock at the auld meal mill. 


The auld meal mill—oh, the auld meal mill, 

Like a dream of my schule-days it haunts me still ; 
Like the sun’s summer blink on the face 0’ a bill, 
Stands the love o’ my boyhood, the auld meal mill. 





DUPUYTREN, THE GREAT FRENCH SURGEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


One of those water-carriers who attend the houses of the poorest and 
most populous quarters of Paris was going along the streets one mornin 
in November 1794. He was a young man, whose ruddy complexion an 
firm open countenance indicated both health and good-humour. He 
sometimes laid down his buckets, that he might rub his benumbed fin- 
gers, for the weather was intensely cold ; aud as often as he did so, 
hetook the opportunity of crying out ina voice that did credit to his lungs 
“A Veau! a l’eau !” 

On reaching an old-looking house in the Rue Hautefeuille, he entered 
the court, and called out to the woman at the lodge, “ Do you want water 
mistress ?”” On receiving an answer in the affirmative, he took in his 
buckets, and had just emptied them into the fountain, when the postman 
entering, threw down a letter on the table, saying, “ Post-paid,” and con- 
tinued his way, 

“If you are going up stairs now Chassagne, perhaps you would take 
up this letter? It is for the young studentin the next room to yours.” 

“Ts he above now 2” said, Chassagne, taking the letter. 

“He has not been down stairs these three days,” said the porteress ; 
«and I have reason to fear that he has not bad a morsel to eat either yes- 
terday orto-day. If he were not so proud, [ would have carried him up 
a little bread and milk ; but 1 am afraid of offending him.” 

“We must take him something, Madame Gibard ; wemust indeed,” 
said the waterman, quite affected by what he had heard. 

“Yes, to have him say as he did last week, ‘ Who desired you to bring 
thattome, madam? I amvery much obliged to you, but [ do not re- 
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quire it ;’ and as he? said that, Monsieur Chassagne, the tears came into 
his fine blue eyes.” , 

“ Well,” said the waterman, holding up the letter. “I think there is 
something here that will comfort him: post-paid letters always contain 
money, I know that ;” then whistling a little merry air, he proceeded up 
the stairs till he reached the student's room at the top of the house, when 
rapping at his door, a low and melancholy voice desired bim to come in. 
On entering, Chassagne beheld with compassion the scene that presented 
itself to his view : it was one of complete misery and desolation. On a 
low trackle-bed, barely covered with a thin mattress, a pale delicate- 
looking youth sat writing; and from the number of well-filled shee ts 
which lay scattered on his wretched coverlet, it was evident he had been 
writing for some time. His books were on a small table at his bedside, 
andon an old straw-chair (the only one in the room) his clothes were 
carefully folded. * 

“ What do you want?” inquired the youth, over whose fine counten- 
ance a faint blush was diffused. 

The porteress begged me to bring you this letter, “replied the water- 
man, as he handed it over to the young student. 

‘“‘ From Pierre Buffiére !” exclaimed the latter eagerly breaking the 
seal; but no sooner had he glanced over the contents than he turned 

ale, his eyes closed, and he sunk back on his pillow. For afew minutes 

e appeared to be stra gling with some severe menta! suffering ; but 

uickly recovering himself, he raised his head, indignation flash | in his 
tine expressive eyes, and crumpling up the letter with his thin white fin- 
gers, he exclaimed : “How cruel! how shameful !” He then remained 
as if stupid, and unconscious that he wasnotalone. = = = — 

Chassague, who had lingered in the hope of witnessing his neighbour’s 
joy, when he saw the different effects the letter had p uced, was afraid 
of | being considered an intruder, and was about to retire, when a square 
piece of paper lying on the ground caught his eye. Gooeree inet it was, 
and thinking it had fallen from the letter unperceived, he picked it up. and 
presented it to the student, who merely thanked him, without looking at 
either him or the paper. , 

This was not what the waterman was aiming at; his compassionate 
feelings were strongly excited, and though he could not comprehend the 
nature of the youth’s distress, he saw that he suffered much. Onlookin 
attentively about the room, he could not perceive the slightest vestige o 
food. The wordsofthe porteress rang in his ears—“ J fear that he has not 
had a morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day !” There were, then, greater 
evils to be endured than working for small wages, or walking the streets 
of Paris exposed to the severity of the winter frost or the burning heat of 
the summer sun. 

A long pause ensued, during which Chassagne was considering the best 
means of renewing theceuversation. At length he said abruptly, “ It is 


‘| not right of you, neighbeur, 16 keep @0' much to youself, just because you 


are better dressed and richer than | am.”’ 

“ Richer!’ exclaimed the student; “richer! I am dying of hun- 

er!” 

“ That is but too evident,” said Chassagne, “ and if you will allow me, 
I will just come in a neighbourly way and breakfast with you.” And 
while the student stared in ignorance of his meaning, Chassagne cleared 
the table ; and spreading on it a sheet of clean white paper, he laid on 
it a small loaf of bread and two sous’ worth of cheese, which he had pur- 
chased for his own breakfast. ‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘ I must go and bring 
ia something to moisten it;” and when, in about ten minutes, he return- 
ed with a bottle of wine and two glasses, he found his companion in the 
same state of stupor and dumb despair. Without making any remark, 
Chassagne quietly divided the bread and cheese in equal shares, and 





placing one half before the student, he helped himself to the other; then 
tilling out two glasses of wine, he said, “ Your good health, neighbour.” 
But suddenly the good-humoured countenance of Chassagne became 
clouded ; he put down his glass, and said with some emotion, “ You will 
not drink with me, because I am a poor waterman, and you are a gen- 
tleman !’ 

This reproach seemed to recall the student to himself. ‘ Forgive,’’ 
said he, ‘ forgive me ;" and seizing the glass, he was about to raise it to 
his lips, when a flood of tears compelled him to place it back upon the 
table. ‘* Oh,” said he, “ you can have no idea of what I am suffering! 
And you, a perfect stranger to me, to be so kind, while a near relative of 
my own—oue who is wealthy, and has known me from my birth, would 
leave me to ro with hunger! I wrote to him a full account of my 
situation, and told him that, in consequence of the breaking up of all the 
public establishments, I had been obliged to leave the Gulbeee of La 
Marche, but that I continued to pursue my studies with equal assiduity. 
I told him that I had no means, that I was without money, without clothes; 
begged of him to advance me & few louis to pay for my lodgings, to buy 
buoks, to buy even food: well,” continued the unhappy youth, taking the 
letter and paper (which was a post office order), “ he seods me one louis, 
and for this miserable louis he thinks he has purchased the right of remons- 
trating, advising, and reproaching me. He reproaches me with having 
= — country to come and starve in Paris, and be a burthen to my 
amily. 

“You ought to return that louis to your hard-hearted relative,’’ said 
Chassagne, wiping away a tear with the cuff of his coat. 

The student warmly pressed the hand of his companion. ‘ You are 
right,” said he; ‘‘ you have a heart, and that is a comfort ard a relief to 
mine. I will share your breakfast, my friend, and after that I will send 
back to the relation on whom I had depended both his money and his let- 
ter, even though I should die of hunger.” 

* Oh, as to that, Monsieur Guillaume, as long as Chassagne can carry a 
pair of buckets, he will never allow a neighbour to die of hunger. I, who 
was left a poor destitute orphan, have never been allowed to want—and 
should I suffer a fellow creature to die of hunger besideme? No, no: 
we must help one another; it is my turn to help you to-day, it may be 
yours to help me or some one else to-morrow.” . 

“ Noble, generous sentiments !” exclaimed the student, who had risen, 
and was dressing himself while Chassagne was speaking, and had with 
difficulty swallowed a few morsels of bread, and taken a few sips of wine, 
“ Chassagne,”’ he continued, “ I accept your kindness, for I shall not al- 
ways be a poor, sorrowful, medical student: I have abilities ; and if I 
live, I will endeavour to acquire a name and a reputation, and then I will 
repay you a hundred fold for all your kindness tome. Oh, I am ambi- 
tious, Chassagne ; and I hope one day to be head surgeon of the 
hospital.”’ 

“Tam ambitious, too, Monsieur Guillaume, but my ambition is not like 
yours ; my ambition is to have a water-cask instead of two buckets—a 
new water cask of my own, painted red, with blue hoops. Oh what a 
happy day that will be when I can draw my own water-cart !” 

In spite of his grief, the young student could not help smiling at the 
ambition of the waterman. ‘ Would a water-cask be very expensive!” 
Guillaume inquired, as be sealed up the letter and order. 

“Why, monsieur, a new one, with cart and buckets, would cost at least 
two hundred and sixty francs; but,” he added in a confidential tone, “ I 
have two hundred put by for it. And now,” said he, “ what are you go- 
ing todo? You had better leave mein care of your room, and go and 
put your letter in the post office: a walk will refresh you, and I will ar- 
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range everything here ; my customers are served, and! have nothing 
else to do at present.” , 

The two friends again warmly pressed each other's hand ; and the sta- 
dent having departed with his letter, Chassagne sat down to finish his 
breakfast. . 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the waterman, hearing a step 
at the door, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What! back already ?” when, turning about, 
expecting to see Guillaume, to his surprise he beheld Monsieur Bouvard, 
the proprietor of the house. 

Where is Guillaume Dupuytren the student ?"’ he inquired. 

“He is gone out, Monsieur Bouvard; but I will deliver any message 
to him,” said the cartman civilly. ; 

“ Very well; then begin by coming out yourself,” replied the pro- 
prietor. ' 

Chassagne obeyed, expecting to be sent on some errand after his com- 
panion; when, to his amazement, Monsieur Bouvard locked the door 
and _ the key in his pocket. 

“ What are you doing ?” exclaimed Chassagne. : 

“ You shall see,” replied the landlord coldly. “I take possession of 
the key, in order to prevent the late tenaut from entering the room 
again.” 

“‘ And where is he to go?” inquired Chassagne in atone of pity. 

“* Wherever he pleases; that is no concern of mine: he owes me five 
months’ rent; that is enough.” 

“Oh, Monsieur Bouvard, do not do such a thing as that!” said poor 
Chassagne, ciasping his hands in the most supplicating manner. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur Dupuytren is honest : he will pay you.” 

“ When?” inquired the proprietor, endeavouring to get between the 
wall and the waterman, who was stopping the passage. 

*“ As soon as he is able,” replied the latter. ‘But you, sir, who are 
rich, do not, for a paltry sum, bring such ruin om a poor young man. 
Oh what can I do to excite your compassion 2?” 

“ Pay me,” said the landlord roughly. 

“ And you are depriving him of his booke and his papers, as if he had 
not trouble enough without that Monsieur Bouvard, give me that key,” 
said Chassagne ; ‘‘ give me back that key'” 

«‘What!—you menace m , do you?” said the proprietor turning pale 
with anger. ‘Take care that I do not turn you out along with him. 
Come, let me pass directly.” 

“Oh, Monsieur Bouvard,” said Chassagne, whose quick ear had recog- 
nised the voice of the student speaking to the porter below, “ he is here 
already! Oh, Monsieur Bouvard, give me the key! I beseech you to 
give itto me; and,” added he, lowering his voice, *‘if he does not pay 
you, I will.” 

“With what money ?” inquired the landlord in a tone of contempt, 
which made the colour rise to the forehead of the young waterman. 

“* With the money of an honest Auvergnat, which he has earned by the 
sweat of his brow.” 

“These are mere words,” said the landlord, again endeavouring to 


a en back the key and come into my room,” said the kind-hearted wa- 
terman, opening a door beside him. 

The landlord did so. Guillaume, who had now nearly reached the top 
of the stairs, turned pale atseeing Monsieur Bouvard, and was on the 
point of speaking to him, and requesting alittle more time; but Chas- 
sagne prevented him by almost pushing the landlord into his room, when 
he immediately followed him, and closed the door. 

Guillaume entered his own garret; the partition of which divided it 
from that of Chassagne was not so thick but that he could distinctly hear 
the sound of money counted out upon a table. “He is paying his rent,” 
thought he ; “ and now Monsieur Bouvard will be coming in to me. What 
shall I say to him?—what can I say? Or rather what will he say to me 
when I again ask him for a little more time? Oh what a humiliating po- 
sition to be in! My God!” said he, throwing himself upon his knees, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks, “grant me strength to bear this 
accumulation of sorrows !”” 

Presently the door opened, and Chassagne entered alone. 

“Where is Monsieur Bouvard ?” 

“ He is gone,” said Chassagne laughing. 

“What! without asking me for my rent?” 

“Oh, I have settled that; he will wait.” 

“ And what did you say to satisfy him?’’ 

“Why, I said—I said—that you would pay him when you were head 
surgeon of the hospital.”’ 

he student at first thought that his neighbour was inclined to ridicule 
him; but the countenanceof the waterman remained so calm and so sim- 
ple, and his manner so kind, that, banishing the thought, Guillaume 
took up his books, saying with a smile, “ Well, J must begin to work my 
way to it.” 

“ And I,” said Chassagne, leaving the room, “ must go and earn my 
water-cask.”’ 

Guillaume wished to set about his studies; but after all the agitation of 
the morning, he found it impossible to collect his ideas. His heart was 
torn by conflicting emotions: now bursting at the thought of his rich but 
cruel relatives who refused to assist him ; then thrilling with gratitude to 
his humble neighbour, who had so kindly come to visit, and to share his 
breakfast with him. ‘Obh,’’ said he, “if I must be indebted to any one, 
let me at least endeavour that it may be to some one who is wealthy and 
able to assist me!’ This idea prompted him to undertake what was at 
once humbling to his pride and revolting to his delicacy. He arose, and 
making hisappearanceas neat as possible, he put on his college cap, and 
took his way to the Rue du Bac, in the Faubourg St. Germain. He rang 
the bell at the gate of one of the finest houses in the street; and on 
being answered, he inquired if Monsieur le Conte Leon were at home. 

“ Are you invited, sir?” inquired the servant. 

“No,” replied Guillaume. 

“‘ Because this is Monsieur Leon’s birthday, and he expects company.” 

Guillaume was about to depart; but having endured the greatest pang 
attendant on the step he was about to take, that of ringing at the gate, 
he determined to go through with it. ‘Tell your young master,” said 
= “that an old classfellow of the college of La Marche wishes to see 

im.” 

The footman took the message, and on his return, showed Guillaume 
into the antechamber, where the duke’s son soon appeared. 

“Qh, is it you, Guillaume ?” said he, holding out his hand to bis old 
schoolfellow: “ what have you been doing since the breaking up of the 
colleges?” Then, without waiting a reply, and while Guillaume was 
hesitating as to the best means of mentioning the cause of his visit, the 
young count himself introduced the subject by saying abruptly, ‘ Do 
you know, Guillaume, that I am perpetually assailed by some of our old 
class fellows, who think that, because [ am rich, and the son of a duke, 
they have a right to draw on my purse, or rather on that of my father? 

“And surely you would not refuse them, Leon!” replied Guillaume in 
@ Voice expressive of the most painful emotion. “You receive them kind- 
ly as old friends and schoolfeilows ?” 

“Yuu do me but justice in saying so,” said Leon; “ for certainly if an 
old schoolfellow were in distress, 1 would put my hand in my pocket and 
give him a three or a six-livre piece.” 

“ But you would do more than that, Leon!” exclaimed Guillaume. 
“If an old schoolfellow (like myself, for instance) were to come and say 
to you, ‘ Leon, it is not charity [ am about to ask, but I want some as- 
sistance to enable me to live until another school is established (which 
must be befote long, for they caunot do without physicians and gh pe 
could you lend me ten louis, and on the word of a man of honour, I will 
pa you 7’ ” 

on burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. “Ten louis !” repeated 
be; “ten louis! Why, that would be a month’s pocket-money! How 
you talk !”” 

Guillaume took his handkerchief to wipe the cold perspiration from his 
forehead, and replied with all the energy of despair, “It is true you 
would be a month without your amusements, but your friend could live 
and study for four.” 

“You are a fool, Guillaume!” said Leon, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ But some one rings; we are expecting company to celebrate my birth- 
day ; will you come in, and I will introduce you to my father?” Guil- 
laume, who had now nearly recovered his self-possession, coldly declined 
the invitation. “ Is it on account of your dress?” said Leon; “ you know 
I would not wish you to appear to disadvantage; and as we are about 
the same height, Lapiene can lend you something from my wardrobe.” 

“No, I am obliged to you,” said Guillaume, so coldly, that Leon ex- 
claimed, *‘ Oh, youare too proud! Very well, I must leave you, and you 
can see me another day when I have nocompany. Adieu! when shall I 
see you again ?” 

_ “Never!” said Guitlaume. But suddenly recollecting himself, he added 
in a tone of bitterness, “ Thatis to say, Leon, we may meet again ; but it 
shall be when you need assistance from me!” 

“ Then that will be never,” replied the wealthy youth, as he turned 
haughtily round to enter the saloon. 

Guillaume Dupuytren retraced his steps homeward with a heavy 
heart; for the first time in his life he had stooped to ask a loan, and he 





had been refused it by a wealthy schoolfellow, who spent yearly twelve 
times the sum in trifling amusements, that would have enabled him to 
live and pursve his studies for four months. On entering his garret he 
found Chassagne there, who, as soon as he heard his step, called out, 
“ Come, loiterer, your soup will be cold.” , 

“Dinner!” exclaimed Guillaume, surprised and affected at seeing a 
bow] of hot soup smoking on the table. - : 

“ Do you not like it?” said the waterman with a good-natured smile, 
as he placed a small dish on the table beside the souy; “ and if | were in 
your place, would you not have done the same for me!” : 

“ But ” said the young student, “ you must, I fear, be encroaching on 
your savings ?”’ ‘ 

“ Pshaw !” replied Chassagne; “ you can pay me for’ it when you are 
made head surgeon of the hospital.” , 

“Then, Chassagne,’’ said Guillaume smiling, for the kindness and good- 
humour of the waterman cheered the heart of the poor student—* then, 
Chassagne, you shall have a water-cask with a good cart and horse.”’ 

“A horse!” replied Chassagne. ‘I do not aspire so high: to possess 
a water-cask is the utmost of my ambition.” E 

From that day forward the young waterman took upon himself the 
office of purveyor to the student: he was more; he became his friend, 
his brother, his servant. “ Now listen to me,” said he one day when 
Guillaume was refusing to accept such innumerable benefits; “ you know 
that my greatest ambition is to possess a water-cart. Well, I would give 
up the water-cart, if 1 had it, for a share of your friendship. 1 am the 
person obliged; until I knew you, I was a solitary orphan alone in the 
world. I had no one to speak to, no one to take any interest inme. | 
ate my meals alone; and when I returned home tired in the evenings, I 
went to my cold garret, where I had not a creature to take me by the 
hand as you do, and to say, ‘How goes it, Chassagne?’ But that does 
me good, Monsieur Guillaume! It warms me like a good fire.’ j 

“ But, then, your cask: you are making me eat your water-cask,” re- 
plied Guillaume, endeavouring to hide the tear which quivered in his eye 
at heariug the noble sentiments expressed by the poor waterman. 

“Why, we are both young,” said the latter; “and G rd will not forsake 
us if ye remain in the path ef duty. I pray for you, Monsieur Guillaume, 
both night and morning.” ; ; 

The tear, till then restrained, fell on the hand of Chassagne, which Guil- 
laume pressed insilence. This state of things did not continue long. To- 
wards the commencement of 1795 the establishment of the School of Me- 
dicine effected a change in the situation of the two friends; Guillaume 
entered the hospital as in-door pupil. The separation was severely felt; 
and Chassagne extracted a solemn promise from his friend, that should he 
at any time be in distress for money, he would apply to him, who loved 
him as a brotter. 

Some time after his installation, the principal physician, knowing the 
difficulties of his situation, and wishing to assist him, Pye cong that he 
should take care of a patient of his—a man of rank and wealth, who in 
the first place would pay him a louis per night for his attendance, and 
whose idheanes and patronage might afterwards be of service to him. 

On hearing that ihe patient was the father of his heartless schoolfellow, 
Guillaume was at first disposed to retuse ; but a moment’s reflection made 
him gladly accept the offer. He repaired the same evening to the du ke’s 
residence, and proceeded immediately to the invalid’s chamber. By the 
blessing of God on his assiduous care and attention, before the end of the 
month the duke was pronounced to be convalescent; aud on the same day 
he presented to his young care-taker twenty-five louis in gold. 

Let us now return to Chassagne, who, since Guillaume had been un- 
able to visit him in the evenings, had found the time unusually long. 
When the hour had passed which used to unite those two friends, that 
they might enjoy a little cheerful conversation after the labours of the 
day, poor Chassagne would go down and stand at the gate watching in 
the direction by which Guillaume would come, if he came at all. On the 
evening of the day we have mentioned Chassagne was at his usual post; 
the street was nearly deserted, no sounds were to be heard but the steps 
of a few stray passengers, when suddenly the rolling of alight water- 
cart, by breaking the stillness of the street, interrupted the musing of 
Chassagne. But dohis eyesdeceivehim? Who is that young waterman 
who in dress and appearance so much resembles Guillaume? The cart 
rolls on; the figure becomes more distinct; the cart at length stops at 
the gate; and Guillaume, breathless and fatigued, could only call out 
from between the shafts, ‘“‘ Chassagne, here is your water-cart !’ 

‘Mine !” said Chassagne in astonishment. 

“ Yes, yours certainly; whose else should it be? But come and un- 
harness me, for I cannot play the horse any longer.” 

“ Mine!” continued Chassagne, unable to believe his senses; “ this 
cart, this cask, these fine new buckets ?”’ . 

Guillaume, who had succeeded in disengaging himself from the cart, 
took Chassagne by the hand, and leading him round to the back of it, 
showed him his name painted at full length. “There,” said he, “read 
that: No. 835 Chassagne! Whose name is that ?—yours or mine ?” 

Joy, surprise, the realisation of his fondest hope, all combined to be- 
wilder the happy waterman; he looked alternately at the cart and at 
Guillaume, then suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ But where did you get it?” 

“T bought it,” replied Guillaume. 

“Are you, then, made head surgeon of the hospital?” said Chassagne, 
opening his eyes wide, as if the better to see the great person he believed 
stood before him. 

“Not yet,” he replied laughing; “but I have earned a little money 
and your ambition was so very moderate, my good Chassagne, that I 
was anxious to gratify it. Come, put up your cart, and let us go to sup- 

er.” 

4 It was on a fine morning in May 1816 that a splendid equipage drew 
up at a large house on the Place de Louvre. A gentleman descended, 
and inquired for the Baron Dupuytren. On being told he was at home, 
he desired the servant to announce the Duke Leon de X _ 

“No person is announced here, sir: walk into the waiting-room, and 
the doctor will see you in turn.” 

When two patients had been dismissed, the Duke was shown into the 
doctor’s study. : 

‘‘] fear I am too late, Monsieur le Baron; or rather I should say, my 
dear Guillaume. Do you not remember me?”’ said the duke. 

“I remember you perfectly, Monsieur le Duc,” replied the baron 
coldly. 

‘* My son, my only son, is dangerously ill,” said the duke: “if any 
person can save him, it is you; pray come with me; my carriage is at 
the door, and any sum you name shall be yours.” 

The baron took his hat, and inquiring if his cabriolet was in readiness, 





‘he followed the duke down stairs. On crossing the court to reach the 


street, a man entered it who seemed in the deepest affliction. 

“‘ Chassagne !”’ exclaimed the doctor, “ whatis the matter ?” 

‘Oh, Monsieur le Baron !” 

“Call me Guillaume, or I will not listen to you.”’ 

“My little girl, my youngest child, is dying, and I came to ask you to 
see her,”’ replied Chassagne. 

“‘Come with me,” said the doctor. 

” “But my son, Monsieur le Baron; a moment's delay may be fatal to 
im.” 

“I will visit your son, Monsieur le Duc, as soon as I have seen thie 
man’s child,” replied the baron, taking Chassagne into his cabriolet. 

“ Monsieur le Baron, I will give you six thousand francs on condition 
that you come with me instantly.” 

“ Otherwise you will not,” said the baron; and bowing to the duke, 
he desired the coachman to drive to the residence of Chassagne. 

it was not until he was assured of the safety of the little girl that he 
repaired to the duke’s residence: the heir of his title and fortune had 
breathed his last. 

We have seen Guillaame Dupuytren in the year 1794 nearly perishing 
with hunger. Twenty-two years afterwards we find him at the highest 
pi'ch of eminence and prosperity, and that by dint of his own talents and 
industry. This celebrated surgeon was born at Pierre Buffiére, in Lim- 
ousin,in the year 1777. He cama to Paris when twelve years old, and 
was placed in the college of La Marche under the care of the principal . 
The breaking up ot all the public institutions having forced him to leave 
it, he was exposed to the sufferings we have described. In 1795 the 
School of Medicine was established, to which he was at first attached as 
protecteur: at a later period, in 1801; he continued there as principal of 
anatomy ; in 1811 he succeeded Sabatier as professor; and in 1813, he 
was appointed second surgeon of the Hétel Dieu at Paris, and soon after- 
wards a member of the Council of Health. In 1815 he was appointed 
head surgeon of the Hétel Dieu, and in 1816 he was created Chevalier of 
the order of St. Michael, and baron. His fortune and celebrity continu- 
ed to increase until his death, which took place on the 8th February, 
1835. He left one daughter, Madame la Comtesse de B , who inher- 
ité his large fortune. ; 

The life of Dupuytren is one among many instances, that in order to ar- 
rive at eminence in any profession, it is not necessary to be born of 
wealthy or distinguished parents. Those of Dupuytren were respectable, 
his father having been, before the Revolution, a parliamentary lawyer : 
but having lost his place, he was reduced to great poverty. While Da- 








| 





puytren lived, his talents, his life, his fortune, were all at the service of 
those who stood in need of them. He was the physician of the poor as 
well as of the rich; and their gratitude was more valued by him than the 
gold of the wealthy. He never forgot his early days; and was fond of 
affording that assistance and support to youth which he had himself re- 
ceived from a kind though humble friend. 





THE LADY OF LOUDUN. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


About the end of October, some six or seven years ago, I was return 
ing homeward from the south of France, after passing a part of the -. 
tumn in the Pyrenees. My only companion was a puppy of that famous 
breed of Pyrenean watchdogs, in whom the wolf finds a deadly antagon- 
ist, and the bear a formidable foe. But at that time there was nothin 
very fierce in the appearance of Gave—such was the name it bore is 
memory of the mountain torrent beside which it was born—for it wes 
only three weeks old, and travelled very comfortably in one of those 
round baskets which the Béarnaise peasants use to carry their eggs in to 
the market of Pau. As the basket was rather cumbrous, I found, after 
the experience of the first four-and-twenty hours, that it would be as well 
for my own comfort if I placed Gave under the care of the condueteur 
and to that fuuctionary I accordingly consigned her, leaving myself no. 
thing to look after but my own comfort. The route I chose from Bor. 
deaux was by the steamer down the Gironde as far as Mortagne, where | 
took the diligence to Saintes, and from thence by way of Niort to Poitiers, 
Noihing more remarkable occurred before I reached the antiquated capi- 
ta! of Poitou than a furious cold, which I caught en route from keeping 
the window open all night on my side, in consequence of the disagreeable 
proximity of a young priest who got into the diligence at Lusiguan, and 
who certainly could have had nothing in his person to charm the fairy 
Melusine, the tutelar genius of that romantic spot, unless her olfactor 
nerves were French overproof. At Poitiers a grand fair was being held, 
and it was with some difficulty I could find a bedroom to spare at the Ho- 
tel de France where we stopped; but as I wanted one more on account 
of my four-footed companion than on my own, I succeeded at last in get- 
ting the necessary accommodation, locked up Gave for the day, and de- 
voted the whole of the time I was to remain at Poitiers to Visiting the 
countless relics of antiquity for which the old city is so remarkable. In 
the evening | resumed my journey towards Saumur on the Loire, and a 
little after midnight arrived at Loudun. 

The occasions are few on which [ have been more impressed with a 
feeling of solemn awe than during the half hour I stayed at Loudun; tor 
so long didit take to obtain the relay that was to convey us the next 
stage, and to receive the only passenger, who certainly did not appear to 
be in any extraordinary hurry. In the meantime, such travellers as had 
started from Poitiers with me had been set down at different places on 
the road; and when the tired horses were taken out of the heavy, lum- 
bering diligence, and I was left alone in the wide market-place, with 
the bright moonlight casting the towers of the old church of St. Pierre 
into deep shadow, and throwing a ghastly light on the tall houses oppo- 
site, it seemed as if no effort of memory were necessary to bring vividly 
before me the scene of cruelty which, two handred years before, had 
been perpetrated there, when Urbain Grandier, accused and convicted of 
witchcraft, but in reality the victim of priestly tyranny, was burned in 
the square on which I was now gazing. Could we recall, or were we ac- 
quainted with the events which have happened wherever, in the course 
of our wanderings, we may chance to have paused, no doubt the ree 
collections might be as melancholy as they proved to be on this occasion; 
for where is the spot of earth unprofaned by crime more or less recent? 
But even those places with which we are most familiar depend in a great 
degree upon the aspect under which they are presented to us for the im- 
pression whicb they produce. In the broad light of day other influences 
are at work; we argue more coolly, we take things more as a matter of 
course than at any other time; but when, unexpectedly, and in the dead 
hour of night, the memory of deeds of blood forces itself upon us, it 
meets with a very different reception. It was for this reason, | suppose, 
that the fate of Urbain Grandier had so much hold upon my imagination at 
that moment. 

The uncomfortable feeling which I bave described was gaining ground 
very rapidly, when the clattering sound of horses’ hoofs and the postilion’s 
rude voice of encouragement luckily dispelled them. Our cattle were 
put to with the usual noise which accompanies the yoking of a team, or 
anything else in France; but before we started for Fontevrault, the steps 
of the diligence were let down, and the door was thrown open by the 
conducteur, to admit the person who was to occupy the interior with me 
for the rest of the night. The night appears to be considered the most 
propitious of all seasons for travelliag in France, and indeed generally on 
the continent; and whether the distances be long or short, the public con- 
veyances always set out at the most inconvenient hours. Perhaps loco- 
motion is so much less natural to them than to ourselves, that they try to 
get over it in their sleep. Their own excuse is, that it savee time; and 
so it does, if you are fit for anything next day, after travelling all nightin 
a diligence. I did not, however, question the propriety of the arrange- 
ment at Loudun when I found that my companion was a female, and as 
far as I could judge by the glimpse | got of her figure, young and well 
formed. The conducteur, with customary politeness, assisted her into 
the diligence, and then handed to her sometbing covered over with a 
handkerchief, which had greatly the appearance of a bird-cage ; nor could 
I have much doubt of the fact when I heard the lady utter a chirping 
sound, aud desire Coco “ rester bien tranquille,’’ (to keep quiet.) 

“ A canary,” thought I; “it’s a pity that my pet is not inside too.” Bat 
I consoled myself with the reflection that she was most probably fast 
asleep in her basket in the sheltered cabriolet overhead. 

The terrific rattle of the wheels of the diligence through the deserted 
streets of Loudun totally precluded all attempts at conversation, even 
had either of us been so inclined ; asd when the carriage was fairly off the 
pavé, each seemed more disposed to entertain a previous current of 
thought than to excitea new one. For my part, I insensibly got back to 
poor Urbain Grandier, and was speculating on the probable fate of his 
cruel persecutors, when, half an hour perhaps having elapsed, I was dis- 
turbed from my reverie by some drops of water falling on my hand. | 
looked about me to ascertain the reason, and could just see, by the wan- 
ing light of the moon, thay the bird-cage which my fellow-traveller held 
on her knee had slightly tilted on one side, though her hands still rested 
on it, and that the water which was meant for the bird was dropping 
uppn me. d aa . 

For the better explanation of our relative positions, [ ought to mention 
that the lady and myself sat on the same side, the back seat of the carri- 
age, which left our limbs moreat liberty, and gave each of us the most 
comfortable curner. ; 

“Pardon, madame,” said I, addressing my companion ; ‘ I am afraid 
your cage will fall: permit me to — it.” The ady offered no ob- 
jection, but neither replied nor stirred, not even to raise her hands; so I 


fixed the cage in an upright position as well asI could. “ She is sleepy, 
I suppose,” said I to myself, my vanity putting the best construction on ber 
inditference. ‘ Well, I will try to follow her example.” 


I accordingly crossed my feet on the seat opposite ; and settling my- 
self well back, prepared to court the drowsy god, who generally shuns 
me whenI travel at night. I think I should soon have been successful, 
for in a very short time that sense of indistinctness which precedes mags { 
began to steal over me; but before it had quite obtained the mastery, 
wasagain disturbed by the dripping of water, which this time fairly tric : 
led through my clothes. 1feltexcessively annoyed, not only on aoe 
of the humidity, which made me feel very uncomfortable, 7 Seo yr 
the night itself was exceedingly cold ; and it was with ee ey be as- 
perity in my tone that I said, in a louder key than I had used before, 
“ Voila qui est bien génant, madame; prenez garde a — Medeor “y 
prie; je suis tout-d-fait mouille.’, (This is really too ~ , oe ame; do 
have the goodness to take care of your bird ; I’m wet tr vate, >. 

But neither by word ror sign did the lady show the slightest conscious- 


vi gain addressed her. - 
Weilee of on sleep in public carriages,” I mattered, we they 
ought at any rate to be careful not to annoy their fellow-travellers ! . 
This truism, however, fell harmless on the ear of the sleeper; and see- 
ing that there was nothing to be got from her, [resolved to take the reme- 
dy into my own hands. Leaning forward, therefore, I tried to tng a 
the bird-cage from its place on the lady’s knees ; but she held itso tight- 


ly, that [ could not release it, though I employed a little gentle force to 


i e. 

ae Veay aingaler,”” thought I, ‘that she should sleep so soundly. Why, 

bg 7 . ” 

i {the bird would have awakened me ? ‘a 

ge tag y= was still, and so now was the canary ; for asl had a 

the thing up as 4 bad job, it had recovered its equilibrium = its poe 

though the cage, like the Tower of Pisa, had lost its perpendicu ar. = 
ly, however, forme, all the water had oozed out, so | once more ‘ean 


aes Oy conte ta te orally speaking 
hough the roads in this part of the country are, gener ’ 
m.. port inequalities sometimes occur; and this 1 imagine mast have 


ell 
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e when we got to about a league and a-half from Fontevrault 
for I pone felt aaa jerk, which not only completely woke me 
ap, but threw my companion heavily upou my shoulder, where she lay, 

i eight. 
with Poll,” aid L this is rather too bad: “can’t she slee in her own, 
corner? People have no right to go to sleep who can't keep their ba- 
lance.” Saying which [ tried to raise her ; but she was as heavy as lead, 
aod, embarrassed as | was with my cloak, [ could not stir her. 

“Madame !” shouted I in her ear as loud as [ could; ‘ savez-vous, ma- 
dame, que vous m’écrasez! Ayez-la bonte, madame, de vous relever. 
(Do you know, Madm, that you're smothering me? Do raise yourself 
up, if you please!) But I might as well have talked to a stone: there 
she lay like a log, aad the villanous bird-cage still in her lap. Preseutly a 
thought struck me: I remained for a few moments perfectly still, and 
listened attentively—I could not hear her breathe! I hastily put my 
hand on her side; but there was no sign of respiration: I grasped her 


hands; they were clinging to the bird-cage, and as cold asice: I felt uer 
pulse ; it was gone! ; ¥ . 
“ Gracious Heaven !” I exclaimed, “ the lady is dead!” As quick as 


thought I raised her then, and kept her body upright; but the head fell 
heavily forward. In vain I eagerly chafed her bands, untied the strings 
of her bonnet, and strove by every meaus in my power tu restore anima- 
tion: every effort was useless. Failing in these endeavours, I threw 
down one of the carriage-windows, and thrusting out my head, cried, at 
the top of my veice to the postilion to stop. The man seemed at first un- 
certain whence the direction proceeded: he looked right and left, thea 
up to the place where the conducteur sat, and last of all he turned his 
head towards me. ; , 

“ Qa’est-ce-qu’il y a, monsieur? (What's the matter, Sir?) he said, 
bringing up his horses as sharply as he could. j 

“ Gonducteur, conducteur !” I called out: “descendez vite! Uya 
une dame qui meart!” (Jump down, quick ; here’s a woman dying.) 

“ Sapristi !” shouted the conducteur, tumbling rather than jumping from 
the cabriolet, where he had been sleeping ; “ qu’est-ce que vous dites, 
monsieur?’”’ (What did you say, Sir ?) 

“ Venez voir,” (Come and see,) said [; and he rashed Sup to the 


door 


* Bring a light, if you have one,” I cried. “I fear something dread- 
ful has happened !” / 
“Dam!” he exclaimed ; “ ab, ¢a,c’est doncdusérieux !” (It's a seri- 


ous business. ) 

Although the moon had shone brightly when we left Loudun, she was 
in hor last quarter, aad the conducteur had not omitted the precaution of 
lighting the lamp in front of the diligence. He hastily ran back and 
brought it, and I was then able to see the features of my fellow-traveller. 
They wereas pale as marble, aad perfectly rigid; the eyes were filmy 
and staring, and the mouth, from which there came a slight moistare, was 
partly opeu ; her hands, as I had before imagined, were firmly clenched 
in the wires of the bird-cage. Again I felt her pulse, her throat, her 
heart; but nothing stirred. The conducteur did the same. We looked 
at each other in silence. At length, after screwing up his mouth and 
shrugging his shoulders, he spoke ; * Ma foi !” said he, “ pas de doute qu’ 
elle est morte! Quel accident!’’ (She's dead, nv question! whata 
chance. ) 

“ What's to be done ?” [ asked. 
Perhaps if she were bled she might revive. 
vrault ?”’ 

“A league aud a half,” was his reply, as he shut the door again, climbed 
up to his seat, and gave the word to the postilion to drive on ventre a terre. 
(full gallop.) 

Away we went with the speed of light, my dead companion and I, like 
Lenore and her lover, ouly the situations were reversed : 


** Let us got on as quickly as we can. 
How tar is it to Fonte- 


“ Hurrah! the dead can ride with speed ; 
Dost fear to ride with me?” 


{did not actually fear the corpse, but there was something particularly 
unpleasant in the tete-a-tete, and I felt inexpressibly relieved when, in 
the gray of the morning, we dashed into the village of Fontevrault, and 
pulled up at the Croix Blanche. 

Tho landlord of the inu, expecting the diligence, was already stirring ; 
butifsuch had not been the case, the conducteur and I made noise enough 
to wake the whole household, who soon came crowding round us. 

Unfortunately we found Fontevrault so poor a place that no medical 


nan resided there, not even tae smallest apothecary. The only hope of 


assistance was atthe Maison de Détention, once the celebrated abbey 
where lie the remains of the most famuus of the Angevine race of English 
kings, Heury If. and his son Coeur de Lion, with Eleanor of Guienne and 
Isabella of Angouléme. We knocked loudly at the porter’s lodge ; but whe- 
ther it arose from sheer obstinacy, from unwillingness to take the trouble, 
from a suspicion that some trick was a-fuot for effecting the release of the 
prisoners, or from whatever cause, the old conciérge, who replied to us 
througha half-opened lattice, turned a deaf ear to our request that the sur 
geon of the prison. 

es S'il y a quelqu’un de mort la-bas,” said be ; “‘ le médecio ne peut pas 

le guerir ; si, par hasard, votre individu est toujours vivant il se guerira lui- 
meme.” (If there’s really some one dead down there, the doctor can’t 
cure him. If by chance your individual @ still living, he'll get well 
himself.) And with these words he closed the window, and crawled back 
to bed again. 
Further examination had in the meantime convinced everybody who 
looked on the unfortunate lady that the brutalold conciérge was right, 
aud that the skill of the most accomplished surgeon in Europe could do 
nothing in such a case. 

The next question was, the necessity for drawing up a procés verbal but 
the village, which could not boast of a doctor, did not contain a single 
legal official, not even a stray gendarme. It was necessary that the body 
‘would be taken on to Saumur, the chef-liew of the district ; besides, the 
conducteur was anxious to get on to deliver his mail-bags. It was neces- 
sary also that [should accompany it, being the principal witnessin the 
unhappy affair. To this I made no objection, as Saumur was the place of 
my destination; but I did object very strongly to continue an inside pas- 
Sesenger. But even for this there was no help, as there was no room for 
me in the cabriolet beside the conducteur. Being a cross-country dili- 

sence constructed on a pattern which few are acquainted with who have 
hot traversed the cross-roads in the heart of France, it was provided only 
with a narrow seat, with a hood to it, that with difficulty admitted of the 
addition of Gave in her basket. Reluctantly, theretore, and with the 
Worst grace imaginable, I re-entered tie vehicle, choosing, however, the 
remotest corner from that which was occupied by the stiff and ghastly 
corpse, now fully revealed in the dull light of morning; Tosleep,or 
even turn my eyes away, I foand to be impossible ; and for two long 
sciahboun oulined they might well be called—I sat gazing on my dreary 
, obliged ever i 
: should Ae be -h a | now and then to steady the body in its place lest 
t the i of Ss t 7 j 

clos to pay duty, thrust their honda into the diligence, lowes cokes 
if there was anything to declare. sellin sitalatiaauel 
. aaae ot contrebande,” said [, ointing to the dead body ; ‘si jamais 
pt ty Je crois que tous les droits soient payes !” (Here's some- 

~ aensene o eae bcge was—but I fancy the duties are all paid.) 
Pi — bse al before the mayor of Saumur added nothing to the 
oa 'sadventure, and the next day Gave andI pursued our jour- 


_—_-—~<= 


THOUGHTS ON BORES. 


Much learning might be displayed i 
wiy cores ght be displayed, and much time 


ag migh sa ) wasted, on an in. 
RF sar vg a ‘on, descent, and etymology of the animal under 
ween m } Salfice it to say, for my own part, diligence hath not been 
neat a 4 research. Johnson's Dictionary and old Bailey have been 
joe nt eg Ai geeed the learned Johnson nor the recondite Bailey 
Pome P - ight upon this matter. The result of all my inquiries 

0 this,—that bore, door, and doar, are all three spelt indifferent- 


ly and cons 
» Sy equently are ved fi 
remaine to be ioe ed from one common stock,—what stock, 


In farrier’s 
or ho ? : ‘ 
rsemac’s language, a horse is said to dore when he pokes 


out hi é i i 
of hie ‘mor sotsias his nose too near the ground ; this dores the hand 
to aes LP mes ee to bore, may have become synonymous terms. 
moedrgincke <2 histeee contented with this derivation will turn from jock- 
cet, samsebtaad tan » and learn that there is a sort of diminutive in- 
perpese, which b appearance, with any means of achieving their 
ae Cook May aot etean es bore their way through the thick- 
him, be ont pone derived from theses _ SS renee 
rough the indexes to Milt 
bene on and Shakspeare I g 
po a entanefonaiely T have found nothing to ne © 
- Cription f the Speare no trace of a bore. In Pope, I find the first d . 
ome fi e animal in English poetry, though i. be not ice d vw 
. at could that creature be but a bore, from whom: Semen d 


no walls could guard him, and no shades could hide; who pierced 
his thickets—glided into bis grotto, stopped his chariot, boarded his 
barge; from whom no place was sacred, not the church free ; and 
against whom Joho was ordered to tie up the knocker,—* Say I’m sick— 
I’m dead?” , 

Is vot this what would be ordered at the present day against a bore, 
and in vain? There was nothing wanting but the name; the creature 
evidently existed in Pope’s time. _ 

There are “ bores” unplumed, wigged, ¢: j 
and curled. The bore, not a ruminating animal, carnivorous, not saga 
cious, prosing, loug-winded, tenacious of life, though not vivacious. The 
bore is good tor promoting sleep; bat thongh he causeth sleep in others, 
it is uncertain whether he ever sleeps himself, us few can keep awake io 
his company long enough to see. It is supposed that when he sleeps, it 
is with his mouth open. Some aver that he talketh in his sleep, and full 
as well as when awake. ; aa pt oe 

A bore is a heavy anima!, and his weight bas this peculiarity, that it in- 
creases every moment he stays near you. Touch aud go is what is notin 
the nature of a bore todo. Whatever he touches turns to lead. 

All the classes, orders, genera, and species of bores, I pretend not to 
enumerate, Heaven forefend! but some of those must commonly met with 
in England I may mention, and a few of the most curious describe. In 
the first place, there is ‘the mortal great bore,” confined to the higher 
classes of society. A celebrated wit, who has as much judgment as wit, 
and who, from his long and extensive acquaintance with the fashionable 
and political world, has had every means of forming his judgment on 
this subject, lays it down as an axiom, that none but a rich man, or a 
great man, can be agreat bore; others are not allowed time to come to 
inaturity. The world grows impatient unless valuable consideration be 
given in some way or other. They are seldom endured long enough in 
society to come to the perfection of tiresomeness. . 

Of these there is the travelled and untravelled kind. The travelled 
bore, formerly rare, is now dreadfully common in these countries. : 

The “modern travelled bore” is a garru‘ous creature. His talk is 
chiefly of himself, of all that he has seen that is incredible, and all he 
remembers that is not worth remembering. His tongue is neither Eng- 
lish, French, Ltalian, nor German, bat a leash, and more than a leash of 
languages at once. He is, for the most part, a harmless creature. Be- 
sides having his quantum of the ills that flesh is subject to, he has some 

eculiar to himself, and extraordinary. He is subject, for instance, to an 
indigestion of houses and churches, pictures and statues. St. Peter’s and 
the Colosseum are seldom out of his mouth. How he gets any thing 
else in is the wonder. Moreover, he is troubled with fits of what may 
be called the cold enthusiasm ; and when the fit is on, he raves of Raphael 
and Correggio, Rome, Athens, Pestum, and Jerusalem. He seldom 
“babbles of green fields;” often of Mont-Blanc ; continually of the 
picturesque. He despises England; and never to himself hath said, this 
is my own, my native land; he has no home, or, at least, loves none. 

“The Parliamentary bore” comes next in order; said to be fond of 
high places, but not always to be found in them. Daring five or six 
months of the year these bores inhabit London, where they are seen 
every where, always looking as if they were out of theirelement. About 
June or July, they migrate to the country, to watering-places, or to their 
own places; where they shoot partridges, pheasants, wild ducks: hunt 
hares and foxes; and cause men to be imprisoned or transported, who 
do the same without license. 

Of the common parliamentary bore there be two orders; the silent, and 
the talking orspeechifying. The silent is not absolately deprived of ut- 
terance; he can say, “ Yes,” or “ No,” but regularly in the wrong place, 
unless well tutored aud well paid. The talking parliamentary bore can 
out-watch the bear. He can at the latest hour keep on his legs, speak 
against time, and put to sleep the most vigilant, by the united power of 
the drone of his voice, and his faculty of saying tne same thing over a 

hundred times. 

Then there is the “great lion-hunting bore,” and the “ little lion-lov- 
ing bore,” male and female of both kinds; the male as eager as the fe- 
male to fasten on the “lion,” and as expert in making the most of him, 
alive or dead. The common “lion-hunting bore’ is too well-known to 
ueed particular description; but some notice of their habitudes may not 
be useless for avoidance. The whole class male subsist by grasping at 
notes and scraps if any great name be to them; run wild after verse in 
MS.,—fond of autographs. The females carry albums, clasped or un- 
clasped, sometimes padlocked. 

The males carry note-books, and have common-place books too heavy 
for carriage, large as ledgers, and larger. In these they never can find 
any thing they want, when they want it. Some learn don mots by rote, 
and repeat them like parrots; others do not know a good thing when 
they meet it, without they are told the name of the cook. Some relish 
them really, but eat till they burst; others, after cramming to stupidity, 
would crain you from their pouch, as the great monkey served Gulliver 
on the house-top. The whole tribe are fond of dead men’s skulls,— 
dead lion’s skulls I,mean, often try to get into them, but cannot. The 
lion-hu bore sticks with a farious tenacity, almost resembling canine 


capped, and hatted, bearded 








fidelity and gratitude, to the remains of the dead lion. 

I now come to the class of the “infant bore, the infant reciting bore ;"’ 
seemingly insignificant, but exceedingly tiresome. In due season it 
turns iuto intinite varieties of the dramatic, reading, writing, and acting ; 
the musical, singing, and instrumental; and that great pest of conversa- 
tion, the everlasting-quotation-loving-bore. 

Including all these orders and varieties, and computing the morn and 
evening of their day, | doubt whether any other cl»ss has it altogether 
more in their power to annoy us at home and abroad. The old of this 
class, and those of mature age, we meet wherever we go; in the forum, 
the temple, the senate, the theatre, the drawing-room, the boudoir, the 
closet. Petty tormentors, weak agents though they be, yet they have 
power to abstract us at our business, disturb us in our pleasures, inter- 
rupt all our conversation, destroy al! our domestic comfort ; and beyond, 
far beyond, all this, they become public nuisances, widely destructive to 
our literature. Their mode of training will explain the nature of the 
danger. 

The infant-reciting bore is trained much after the manner of the learn- 
ed pig. Before the quadruped, are placed certain bits of dirty greasy 
cards, the letters of the alphabet, or short nonsensical phrases interroga- 
tory with their answers, ‘‘ Who is the greatest rogue in the company ?” 
** Which lady or gentleman in company will be married first?’”” By the 
alternate use of blows, and bribes of such food as please the pigs, the 
animal is brought to obey certain signs from his master, and at his bidding 
to select any letter or phrase required, from among those set before him, 
goes to his lessons, seems to read attentively, and to understand; then, 
by a motion of his snout, or a well-timed grunt, designates the right 
phrase, and anewers the expectations of his master and the company. 
The infant-reciter is in similar manner trained by alternate blows and 
bribes, (almonds and raisins, and bumpers of sweet wine most frequent- 
ly ), Sometimes the latter to intoxication; but no matter, he is carried off to 
bed, and there is an end of that. But mark the difference between him 
and the pig; instead of the greasy letters and old cards which are used 
for the learned pig, before the little human animal are cast the finest 
morsels from our first authors, selections from our poets, diadactic, pa- 
thetic, and sublime, every creature’s best sacrificed ! 

How far our literature may in future suffer from these blighting swarms, 
will best be conceived by a glance at what they have already withered 
and blasted of the favourite productions ef our most popular poets— 
Gray, Goldsmith, Thomson, Pope, Dryden, Shakspere, Milton. 

Pope’s man cf Ross was doomed to suffer first : 


“ Rise, honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross.”’ 


Oh dreaded words !—who is there that does not wish the honest muse 
should rise no more to sing of that good man or any of his works? 
Goldsmith’s, yet more emiable, came next, and shared the same fate. 

As to learning any longer of the bee to build, or of the little nautilus 
to sail, we give it up. 

‘To be, or not to be!—That is the question !"—a question which we 
used to consider with reverence ; but who cau now bear to hear the trite 
query propounded ? P 

Then, Alexander’s Feast, the little harpies have been at that, too, and 
it is defiled. Poor “ Collins’ Ode to the Passions,” on and off the stage 
torn to very tatters. 

“The Seven Ages of Man,’—and, “ All the Worid’s a Stage, and all 
the Men and Women in it,’’-—gone to destruction ! 

“ Poor Jacques and the fallow-deer” may go weep,—whuo cares for 
them now? ° 

* The quality of mercy” is strained, and is no longer twice blest. 

It is absolutely shocking to perceive how immortal genius is in the 
power of mortal stupidity ; how the sublime and beautifal can be depri- 
ved of its power over our feelings, by mere dint of parrot-like repetition. 
In time—and as certainly as the grub turns in due season into the winged 
plague who buzzes and fly-blows, the little reciting bore turns into ‘the 
dramutic or theatric, acting, reading, or recitative—the musical, singing, 
or instrumental, and finally, into the old, everlasting-quotation-loving bore 
—Greek, Latin, and English. 








The musical, who both say and sing, are dreadfully powerful and over- 
powering. See how it has been with the most beautiful of modern lyrie 
poetry, and with tke most enchanting national melodies! Poetry and 
music united have uot been able to save from the degrading power of the 
musical bore, 

The everlasting-quotation-loving bore,—English, Latin, and Greek, is 
an animal that, like the lion-hunter, feeds on scraps, but still more undis- 
tinguished of taste. 

He is the infant-reciting bore in second childishness. Sometimes he 
gets into purliament, and tries his Latin and Greek there; but is usually 
coughed down; of which there have been right honourable exam 
which have happily deterred others from boring Europe with their school 
boy learning. 

The mere Boglish quotation-dealer, a mortal tiresome creature! still 
prevails, and figures still in certain circles of old blues, who are civil 
enough siill to admire that wonderful memory of his which has a quota- 
tion ready for every thing you cansay? He was certainly born witha 
jingle of rhyme in his ears, and the sound proves an echo to the sense of 
whatever is uttered in his presence. He usually prefaces or ends 
quotations with,—‘ As the poet happily says;’ or, “ As nature’s sweet- 
est wood-lark wild justly remarks ;’’ or, “As the immortal Milton 
has it.” 

There are females as well as males of this class, all nauseated 
persons of genius. After a certain age found incurable; but if taken up 
young, others might be cured where there is no medical deficiency of 
taste, but only a superabundance of memory preponderating over judg- 
ment, and a precocity of the wit. 

Some anatomists, it is said, have during the operation of dissection, 
caught from the subject the disease. I feel myself in danger at this mo- 
ment, and will as fast as possible, get beyond the reach of infection or 
contagion, — 

A secret horror thrills through my veins. Often have I remarked that 
persons who undergo certain transformations are unconscious of the com- 
mencement, and pro in themselves, though quicksighted when their 
enemies, friends, or neighbours, are beginning to,turn into bores. Hus 
band and wife,—no creatures sooner !—perceive each other’s metamor- 
phosis,—nvt Baucis, and Philemon more surely. Seldom, like them, 
before the transformation be complete, are we in time to say the last 


adieu. 
I feel that I am—I fear that | have been A Borg. 


THE SAILOR PRELATE. 


It was in the year 1580 that Sir Francis Drake returned ia triumph to 
his native land, after a successful expedition against the Spaniards in the 
South Seas. He anchored at Deptford, and Queen Elizabeth honoured 
the brave admiral by dining on board his ship. After the banquet, her 
majesty conferred the honour of knighthood on her entertainer, and ia- 
quired of him whether he wished to name any captain in his fleet as pe- 
culiarly distinguished for valour. 

“« So please your majesty,” said Drake, “ many there are in every ship 
who have borne themselves right bravely, as the subjects of their gra- 
cious mistress should; but one there is who merits praise above all, for 
by his steady daring alone three goodly galleons were taken. He stood 
himself at the guns until victory was declared, although a finger of his 
right hand was shot off, and he received various grievous wounds. His 
uame is William Lyon, commander of the Albion. 

“ Let him be introduced into our presence,” said the queen; “ we love 
to look on a brave man.” 

Sir Francis bowed, gave the necessary directions, and after a brief de- 
lay Captain Lyon was ushered into the royal presence. He was a good- 
featured, finely-formed man, with the blunt, manly bearing of a British 
sailor; in the present instance slightly dashed by a consciousness of his 
position. Her majesty received him with that kindly manner which she 
knew so well how to combine with dignity—a species of ‘ king-craft ” 
which seldom fails to secure for sovereigns the warm love of their people. 
She asked him several questions touching the late expedition, which 
he answered in a sensible, respectful manner: and the queen dis- 
missed him, saying, “‘ You deserve to rise, Captain Lyon; and we 
now pledge our royal word that you shall have the first vacancy that 
offers.” She then gave him her hand to kiss, and the gallant seaman re- 
tired. 

About three months afterwards, as the queen on a state day was giv- 
ing audience to her nobles, Captain William Lyon presented himself and 
craved an interview with her majesty. Good Queen Bess, among whose 
faults indifference to the wants and wishes of her subjects could not be 
classed, willingly granted his request, and smiled as she asked him to 
make known his wishes. 

“ Please your majesty, I come,” he said, “ to remind you of your gra- 
cious promise. You said | should have, the first vacancy that offered; 











and I have just heard that the see of Cork, in the south of Ireland, is va- 
cant by the demise of the bishop; therefore I hope your majesty will 
give it me, and so fulfil your royal word.” 

“ Gramercy,” said the queen, “ this is taking us at our word witha 
witness! How say you, my lord,” she continued, turning to the Earl of 
Essex, who stood beside the throne; “ would a brave sailor, think you, 
answer fora bishop in our troublous kingdom of Ireland ?” 

“If Captain Lyon’s clerkly skill, please your majesty, be equal to so 
grave a charge, his worth and valour (of which I have heard much) will 
I doubt not, render him worthy of your Grace’s favour.” 

‘* Besides,’’ chimed in the captain, as undauntedly as though he stood 
on his own quarterdeck, ‘‘ her majesty promised me the first vacancy ; and 
God forbid she should be the first of her royal house who was worse than 


”? 


the word of their lips ! 


A less absolute sovereign than Elizabeth might probably have been 
offended at these blunt words, and have dismissed the unlucky speakor 
with scant ceremony; but thoroughly secure in power, she liked to reign 
in her people’s hearts, and besides she had the rough old Tudor love for 
words of truth and deeds of boldness ; therefore a right royal burst of 
laughter proceeded from the throne,echoed by the attendant courtiers; 
aud when the queen’s merriment had subsided, she graciously dismiss 
Captain Lyon, with the assurance tbat his requestshould meet with due 
attention. An inquiry into the seaman’s qualification was accordingly in 
stituted, and the result as to his moral character being perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and the factof his having received a tolerable literary education 
being established, the queen was graciously pleased to grant his request 
— William Lyon was duly consecrated Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and 

08s. 

Elizabeth said to him on the occasion,,. “ I trust, Master Lyon, you will 
take as good careof the church as you have done of the state ;” and in- 
deed, contrary to all reasonable expectation, he did make a most excel- 
lent prelate—carefully extending his patronage to the most exemplary 
men, and labouring with unwearied zeal to promote the in'erests of the 
diocese. He built thepresent episcopal palace, situated near the cathe- 
dral; and over the mantelpiece in the dining-room hangs his portrait, 
very finely painted. He is represented in his naval uniform, and his 
right hand is minus the fourth finger. 

Bishop Lyon enjoyed his elevation for twenty-five years, with reputa- 
tion to himself and benetit to his diocese. He never attempted to preach 
but once—on the occasion of the queen's deatb. When that melancholy 
event occurred he thought it his duty to pay the last honours to his royal 
mistress, and accordingly ascended the pulpit in Christ-Church, in the city 
of Cork. After giving a good discourse on the uncertainty of life, and 
the great and amiable qualities of the queen, he concluded in the following 
characteristic manner ;—‘‘ Let those who feel this loss deplore with me 
on the melancholy occasion; but if there be any that hear me (as per- 
haps there may be) who have secretly longed f.r this event, they have 
now got their wish, and the devil do them good with it !” 

The remains of Biskop Lyon have recently been discovered by some 
workmen employed in repairing the palace. In a cornerof the lawn are 
the ruins of what was once the chapel; and when some stones and earth 
were removed, a tombstone was discovered, with an incriptionin old 


English raised characters, stating that the tomb was erect for “ Wil- 
liam Lion, an Englis man born, bishop of Corke, Clon, and Ross, in 


the happi raigne of Queen Elizabet defender of the ancent apostolike 
faithe.”’ 





HOW NEWS IS GOT UP. 


The success of English newspaper proprietors in attaining pre-emi- 
nence over continental rivals, bas been greatly assisted by the extent 
and perfection of our mail-packet arrangements. . We have now nearly 
150 steamers, most of them of the greatest power and speed, engaged spe- 
cially in briuging political and commercial intelligence from all parts of 
the world. They are never delayed at any port at which they may touch 
but for the purpose of coaling and landing and embarking mails, and their 
rapid and punctual arrival in this country, after in some instances run- 
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ning a distance of 3000 miles without stopping, is one of the wonders of 
this remarkable age. 2 

The expense of editing, sub-editing, and printing English newspapers, 
enormous as it is, is insignificant when compared with the vast sums ex- 

nded in collecting foreign news To obtain news, correspondents are 
occupied in all the the chief cities and seaports of the world. These per- 
sons are men of the highest intelligence; and they are expected to pene- 
trate the secrets of courts and cabinets, to attend the marts of business 
and exchange, and submit to the inconveniences and even dangers of the 
camp, for the purpose of gleaning information of what is transpiring 
abroad. Agents are kept at every English port for the purpose of collect- 
ing this information as soon as it arrives. Couriers are oftentimes travel- 
ling from the most distant parts with newspaper information, steamers 
are solely employed in conveying such couriers across the English chan- 
nel, and special railway trains are hired tu convey a few items of foreign 
news, and the electric telegraph is subsidized for the same purpose. In 
fact no outlay or effort is spared by the British journalist to outstrip in 
speed every means that can partially acquaint the public and the govern- 
ment with foreign intelligence. 3 : 

The newspaper agents at the outports must be well acquainted with 
the necessities, as far as information is concerned, of British commerce, 
and its peculiar ramifications and connections in different parts of the 
world; they must also have a knowledge of the politics of ditferent coun- 
tries, and of the latest foreign news which bas been published in the Eng- 
lish journals. The foreign news collected at Southampton is principally 
from the cities and seaports of the Peninsula, from the British, Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Danish West India Islands, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
United States, and the Spanish main; occasionally also important news 
reaches Southampton from Havre and the Cape of Good Hope. 

It isa well-known fact, that oftentimes before a foreigu mail packet 
comes alongside the Southampton Dock wall, hundreds of persons in Lon- 
don eighty miles distant are reading from the public journals with breath- 
less interest the news she has brought; that while the packet is coming 
up Itchen Creek, the intelligence of which she is the bearer has been 
trausmitted to the metropolis, and printed and published; that during 
that short interval of time her news tes affected the public funds, and in- 
duced numbers to risk the acquisition and loss of whole fortunes by 
speculations in trade and in the public securities. 

When a mail packet is due at Southampton, watchmen are a 
day and night by newspaper proprietors to look out for her. In the day- 
time, when the weather is clear, and there is not much wind stirring, the 
smoke of a large mail packet in the Solent may be seen by looking from 
the quay over Cadlands; but homeward-bound steamers are geuerally 
made out by means of powerful telescopes after they have passed Eagle- 
hurst Castle, by looking over the flat tongue of land which terminates where 
Calshot Castle stands. When she rounds Calshot Castle a rocket is thrown 
up from her, which is a mail packet signal. As soon as the rocket is ob- 
served, the watchmen arein motion, running in different directions up 
the town. Ina few minutes may be seen stealthily gliding towards the 
quay a few persons, who, if it be a winter night, would scarcely be re- 
cognizable, disguised as they appear to be in greatcoats, comforters, and 
every kind of waterproof covering for the head, feet, and body. These 

rsons are the outport newspapers agents. They make for the head of 

@ quay, and each jumps into a small yacht, which instantly darts from 
the shore. 

Cold, dark, and cheerless as it may be, the excitement on board the 
yachts is very great in calculating which will reach the steamer first ; and 
at no regatta is there more nautical science displayed, or more keen and 
earnest contention. Let us suppose the time to be about six o’clock of a 
dark winter morning, the yachts reach the steamer just as “ ease her’’ has 
been hoarsely bawled by the pilotoff Netley Abbey. Assoon as pratique 
has been granted, the newspaper agents climb up the side of the steamer, 
oftentimes by a single rope, and at the risk of their lives, and jump on 
board. The excitement and contention now to reach the shore is far 
more intense than was the case during the attempt to reach the ship. 
While making for the shore, sometimes in the most tempestuous weath- 
er, ae ay the rain peppering down, and the wind blowing great guns, 
or thunder and lightning overhead, the foreign journals are hastily ex- 
amined by means of a lantern similar to that used by policemen, the most 
important items of foreign news which they contain are immediately de- 
tected, and the form in which they must be transmitted to London ar- 
ranged in the mind. The agents are landed as near as possible to the 
electric telegraph office, sometimes on the shoulders of their boatmen 
through the surf or mud. They arrive at the telegraph office, and to 
write down their message is the work of a few minutes only. 

The rule in writing down telegraph messages is simple—to convey the 
greatest quantity of news in the fewest possible words. Perhaps the mes- 
sage is as follows:—‘ Great Western. Jamaica 2, Cruz, 26. Million dol- 
lars. Dividends fifty thousand. Mosquito warended. Antilles healthy. 
Havana hurricane. Hundred ships lost. Crops good. Jamaica, rains. 
Sea covered, wreck, plantations.” While the agents are writing these 
messages, the telegraph is at work, and by the time the messages are 
written in Southampton, they have been almost communicated to Loth- 
bury. Acab conveys written copies of them with the utmost despatch to 
the newspaper offices. They are immediately in the hands of the foreign 
editors or sub-editors, who comprehend the purport of them immediate- 
ly. Ina few minutes they have been elaborated and made intelligible, 
and they shortly appear in a conspicuous part of the morning papers in 
the following shape :— 


“ AprivaL or THE West InpiIa AND Mexican Matt—Important News 
FROMTHE West Inpies—Dreaprut Hurricane at Havana—Awrut De- 
STRUCTION OF Property IN JAMAIca. 

* The Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company’s steamer Great Western has 
arrived at Southampton. She brings news from Jamica up to the 2d inst., 
and from Vera Cruz up to the 26th ult.; she bas on board on freight to 
the amount of 1,000,000 dollars on merchants’ account, and 50,£00 dol- 
lars on account of Mexican dividends. The miserable “little war” un- 
fortunately entered into by this country on behalf of the black king of 
Mosquito has terminated. We regret to learn that a most destructive 
hurricane has happened at Havana, and that a hundred ships have been 
wrecked in consequence. The weather, we are happy to say, has been 
fine in the West Indies, and the islands are healthy. The crops of West 
India produce are progressing favourably. The May rains at Jamaica 
have been very heavy, and done considerabledamage. The rivers have 
swollen enormously, overflown their banks, and done great damage to 
the plantations. The sea, at the mouths of the rivers, was covered with 
the wrecks of the plantations.” In an incredibly short space of time thou- 
sands of newspapers, containing this news, have been printed and convey- 
ed to the railway stations. 

It is now seven o'clock in the morning, and trains are starting to all 
arts of England. Ina short time the London papers reach Liverpool, 
ristol, Hull, Brighton, Dover, Folkestone, Southampton, east, west, north 

and south. Hundreds have been dropped at intermediate stations. Before 
the foreign mail brought by the Southampton steamer has been sorted, 
eet the London papers have nearly reached every town in England, 

ales, Scotland, and Ireland, and are travelling with a giant’s pace over 
the continent. 2 

But let us return to the London newspaper, where the steam-engines 
that print the papers never tire, but are uoremittingly throwing off hund- 
reds per minute, and are now working at seven o'clock in the morning 
to supply the metropolis. Ina short time the newspapers enter coflee- 
houses, taverns, counting-houses, public offices, and private dwellings, 
and thousands in London and distant parts of the country are reading 
simultaneously from the public journals the news which reached South- 
amptonan hour or two since. The holders of Mexican stock smile as 
they read of the dividends; underwriters, and thousands who have sea- 
faring relatives, feel a pang at the news of the hurricane; and tens of 
thousands feel an interest from curiosity, or a more powerful motive- 
os the details of the news, cargo, passengers, or letters the ship has 

rought. 

It is singular fact, that the inhabitants of Southampton generally first 
learn of the arrival of the mail packets in our docks from the morning 
papers. Persons come to Southampton to meet friends our relatives from 
abroad; they lodge near the water, to be certain of knowing when the 
pe arrive, and it often happens that the morning papers on the 

reakfast table give them the first intimation of the arrival of those they 
are anxious to meet. Two or three years ago the celebrated Paredes es- 
caped from Mexico, and came to Southampton in a West India steamer. 

He arrived almost incog., and was scarcely aware that he was known on 
board. Some slight delay took place before the steamer could get into 
the dock, owing to the tide, and Paredes had no idea that any communi- 
cation had been made with the shore. To his utter astonishment the first 
sound he heard on landing was his own name; for a newsboy was bawl- 
ing to the passengers from a morning paper, ‘ Second edition of the—, 
Important news from Mexico. Arrival of Paredes in Southampton. 

_ The great Mexican monarchist has since travelled all over Europe, and 
is now in his own country; and he has been heard to declare that the 
greatest wonder he knew in this quarter of the globe, was the rapidity 


with which news was obtained and circulated in Engiand.— Hampshire 
Advertiser. 


Kmperial Parliament. 


CANADA. 
House of Lords, June 15. 
Lord BROUGHAM laid on the table the terms of the two resolutions 
which he ay moving on Tuesday next. They were to the effect— 
first, that by the act passed by the Cauadian Parliament, entitled the Re- 
bellion Losses Indemnity Bill, no security was afforded against compensa- 
tion for losses sustained in the rebellion in Canada in the year 1837-38 be- 
ing given to persons engaged in this said rebellion; secondly, that it was 


just and necessary, either by recommending a further amended bill, or 


by such other means as might be effectual, to provide securely against 
compensation for losses in the said rebellion being given to parsons en- 
gaged in or aiding and abetting the said rebellion. 


CANADA. 
y House of Commons, June 14, 

Mr. GLADSTONE called the attention of the House to certain parts of 
the recent act to provide compensation for rebellion losses in Canada. 
The question, he deonaa. was of vast importance; it involved the first 
principles and duties of Government, and touched the very foundation 
of all sogial order, He abstained from giving judgment upon the conduct 
of Lord Elgin, for whose talents and character he entertained the highest 
respect and regard, and upon whom had been laid an undue and exces- 
sive share of responsibility, which placed him in an impracticable posi- 
tion, disabling him from adequately discharging his duty to the colons 
on one hand, and to the Crown on the other. He should pass by the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, which had devolved so much dis- 
cretion to the Governor-General of Canada, as well as the conduct of the 
Canadian Government in regard to local questions, and to the unhappy 
riots at Montreal ; he should confine himself strictly to Imperial consider- 
aions, He admitted that the onus was with him to show a case for the 
interference of Parliament; and he adopted the doctrine laid down by 
Lord J. Russell in 1839, that there were cases of internal policy ina 
colony wherein the honour of the Crown and the safety of the supreme 
Government were soseriously involved that it would be unfit to delegate 
authority with respect to them to the colonial Government. The ques- 
tion arose upon the act of the Canadian Parliament purporting to provide 
for the indemnifying of persons in Lower Canada whose property was 
destroyed during the rebellion of 1837 and 1838. The first question was, 
whether this act was passed for the purpose of indemnifying, or was in- 
tended to embrace the indemnification of, persons who had borue arms 
against the State. Ifso, secondly, could it be said that such an act of 
legislation involved only local or Imperial considerations; thirdly, if the 
latter, was it consistent or at variance with the honour and dignity of the 
Crown? With regard to the last two questions, no serious doubt could 
be felt as to this being an Imperial consideration and that such a measure 
would be inconsistent with the honour of the Crown. Mr. Gladstone 
then entered upon an examination of the enactments contained in the act, 
pointing out the ambiguities in it, and on the expositions which had 
been given of the act, which would let in claims for indemnity by per- 
sons who had been guilty of high treason ; and Lord Elgin had acknow- 
ledged that the Government of 1845 intended to poe the indemnity 
beyond the limits of “loyal subjects,” and if so, it was difficult to under- 
stand how persons who had taken part in the rebellion could be excluded. 
Reasoning from this evidence and from the result of the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson in the Canadian Legislature, he was brought to the 
conclusion that although the construction of the act might be, to a certain 
extent, ambiguous, the evident intention of its framers was not to treat 
participation in the rebellion as a disqualification. If it should be said 
that the sense of the people of Canada had been pronounced in favour of 
the act, and therefore it did not belong to this House to meddle with the 
subject, he denied that the sense of the Canadian people had been une- 
quivocally expressed; but if otherwise, he did not admit that this should 
be an ultimate criterion, and be conclusive in an Imperial question, in- 
volving the highest Imperial considerations, which appertained to the Im- 
perial Parliament alone. Mr. Gladstone discussed and disposed of other 
objections—namely, that it was difficult to distinguish between the loyal 
and disloyal, and that there had been anterior proceedings in Upper 
Canada which fettered discretion and justified the enlarged interpreta- 
tion of the act. Hedid not ask the Government to disallow the act, but 
for an assurance that, under the act, rebels should not be compensated, 
and that reasonable prima facie evidence should be given, before parties 
received any public money, that they had not taken part in the rebel- 
lion. If this assurance could not be given, the mildest course would be 
to suspend the final ratification of the act, that the colonial Legislature 
might have an opportuuity to amend it. 

Lord J. RUSSELL complained of the tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech to aggravate the dissensions in Canada, and to embitter the feel 
ings of hostile parties, and that he had stated the case of one party—that 





in opposition—supplying them with arguments and mending their ease. 
He concurred with him that there were cases which could not be left to 
local legislation, and those were cases which required the utmost temper 
and firmness to prevent differences between the colonies and the mother 
country. Lord John denied that Lord Elgin had received instructions 
which debarred him from asking the advice of the Crown on questions af- 
fecting Imperial policy and the national honour, If Lord Elgin’s con- 
duct had been guided by a knowledge of the feelings of the people of 
Canada, and by a loya! and patriotic attachment to his country and his 
Sovereign, Her Majesty’s Ministers would be the basest of men if they 
gave him up, and did not assume any fair responsibility which this House 
thought fit to cast upon them. Lord Elgin had not, therefore, been put 
into a position unfit for him as Governor, but he had acted in his ordinary 
discretion, and he would not have introduced this bill but for the ex- 
igency of the circumstances. Lord John then traced the history of the 
indemnity acts of Upper Canada, which, he contended, governed this 
wkole case, and he showed, as he proceeded, the unfairness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conclusions from these previous proceedings, by which fewer re- 
strictions had been imposed with respect to claims for rebellion losses in 
Upper Canada than were prescribed by the act in question. Whether its 
preamble and clauses should have gone further in restriction might be a 
question for the Canadian Assembly; but all this House had to consider 
was whether the act infringed the honour of the Crown, and was unjust 
to the empire and to the loyal in the province. Any more stringent tests 
than those in the act—namely, conviction or submission and transporta- 
tiou—would rip up transactions twelve years old ; and it would be better 
to reject an indemnity bill altogether than to attempt tests which would 
establish in Canada a Star Chamber, dividing classes and families brand 
ing one set of men as rebels and recognizing another as the sole loyalists 
Paying a warm tribute to the talents of Lord Elgin and the spirit of his 
administration, he avowed that it would be the duty of the Government 
to leave this act in operation, trusting that its opponents, whom he be- 
lieved to be loyal men, would, when the present excitement was over, 
endeavour to avert its evil consequences. Believing that a direct course 
would be most likely to satisfy Canada, he had declared at once the po- 
licy which the Government meant to pursue, which was better than tam- 
pering with difficulties. 

Mr. HERRIES felt that it would be unpardonable in him to detain the 
house at any great length, now that the right hon. gentleman and the 
noble lord had brought the question to a point at which some judg- 
ment might be formed as to the course it would be wise to pursue. 
The right hon. gentleman had detailed all the circumstances with so 
much accuracy and fidelity that it would be absurd in any one following 
him to do otherwise than to refer to his elaborate and excellent speech. 
(Hear, hear.) The question which his right hon. friend had put had 
been met by the noble lord with anything but a logical or close answer. 
The noble Tord had almost said enough to justify him in closing at once 
with his proposal to leave the question without further discussion. He 
had very nearly come up to the mark; but it was because he had 
failed to come entirely up to the mark that he (Mr. Herries) felt obliged 
to continue this discussion. The noble lord had taken great pains to 
stop at this point, that it was not the intention of those who prosecuted 
the measure in Canada, nor of the advisers of the Crown there, to pay 
any indémnification money to rebels. On that point he had agreed to all 
the opinions and sentiments expressed by his right hon. friend, and had 
stated that in his judgment it would bea great departure from prudence, 
propriety, and justice that rebels should be indemnified for losses sus- 
tained by them in a rebellion which they had themselves created, out of 
means raised from the loyal portion of the inhabitants. But would the 
noble lord, having said thus much, take steps to give satisfaction, first to 
those at home who felt that this involved a great national question, and 
next, to those whose minds had been so cruelly disturbed in Canada by 
doubt and apprehension, so as to remove all cause of discussion in this 
country, and all anxiety and heartburning in the colony? (Hear, hear.) 
The noble lord bad stopped short of that point, and was evidently not 
prepared to say that the act would not be carried into etfect in the sense 
in which those deeply interested understood it would be, unless Gov- 
ernment interfered to prevent it. In the latter part of his speech he in 
the strongest manner argued that those parties were wrong who believed 
that under the act persons concerned in the rebellion were to receive 














indemnification for lusses; and yet it appeared to him (Mr. Herries) to 
follow as a necessity from this bill, that any persons having claims for 
losses sustained could not be brought within the exceptions contained in 
the preamble of the act—that all those persons whether rebels or not 
who could pass that they had sustained losses by the rebellion would 
by virtue of the act be ent tled to indemnification. (Hear, hear.) He 
would address himself, when on this point, to the learned Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and ask whether it was in the power of the Government to modi 
or alter the provisions of this bill? and whether there was any other m 

of acting so as to avoid its conclusions but by a new act of the Legislatare 
of Canada? (Hear, bear.) The noble lord said they were to expect 
further communications from Lord Elgin on this subject, and am- 
ongst these the further instructions that he had to give to the commis- 
sioners under the act; buthe was of opinion that under the act he had 
no instructions to give, for he bad ne power whatever, as he believed, 
to modify the act. Some attempts had been made by the noble lord tg 
answer some of the details of the question brought forward by his right 
hon. friend; but others more grave and important than the house had 
ever been called upon to consider he had whalty overlooked. The great 
question was whether they would permit a measure to be carried into 
effect which, if strictly administered, would strike at the very foundation 
of civil society? [Hear.) If it were once admitted that rebels were 
to receive an indemnification at the hands of those engaged in repressin 
the rebellion, how could they expect to rule the provinces of Canada? 
By such a course they would lay the foundation for endurin ; difference 
between the parties. Let the house look at the absurdity of the argu- 
ment of the noble lord on this subject. He said it was not intended that 
rebels should be paid, but at the same time he said they should not at- 
tempttosay who were rebels in 1837-38. But how could they ascertain 
without examination, who were rebels? A little consideration would 
show the necessity of this; though it was quite possible they might 
not be able to ascertain all the rebels on that occasion. He was far from 
being disposed to cast blame on Lord Elgin, or to enter into a discussion 
of the heats and divisions that had prevailed in Canada,—and it would 
be admitted that great caution had been exercised on this point by the 
house since these proceedings in Canada became known,—but he was 
prepared to state his belief that great blame rested on the shoulders of her 
Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) This bi!l was introduced early 
in February, and there was then mooted that division and irritation which 
had so much prevailed. ‘ 

The noble lord opposite, and the noble lord at the head of the Colonial- 
office, prided themselves on having used no interference on this occa- 
sion, and on having given no advice or direction to carry into effect this 
measure. It appeared to him, however, that the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment on receiving information that teemed with so much danger to 
the peace of Canada was, to have given distinct advice to the noble lord 
intrusted with the management of Canada. If the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment had been that it was wise to persevere in the scheme of givin 
compensation to rebels, then they ought to have given advice to Lor 
Elgin to assent to the bill; but if they had another opinion (as it was 
now known they had) that it was not wise to do so, then they ought 
forthwith to have warned Lord Elgin, and advised him so to modify the 
bill as would have removed all possible objection to it. (Hear, hear.) 
The most influential opposers of the bill had stated that if they had re- 
ceived the assurance in good time that rebels would not be compensated, 
combined with the necessary alterations in the wording of the bill, they 
would have been perfectly satisfied. (Hear.) There was no mistake so 
great as to suppose that they were opposed to compensation; but their 
objection was to that which it seemed now the noble lord himself ob- 
jected to—viz., that the bill should not be made applicable to those to 
whom they stood opposed in arms at the time of rebellion. (Hear, 
hear.) The ministry now declared they expected some further evidence 
from Lord Elgin which might enable them to modify the hill so far as to 
make it satisfactory almost to its opponents,—so that from their own de- 
claration it would appear they were not to let it rest on its present foot- 
ing. But, what could they do? The only safe course for them to take 
was to allow the Canadian Legislature by an act of its own to remedy 
the objections to the measure. The Opposition in Canada had no dis- 
position to refuse compensation to those who had unjustly suffered less,— 
nothing of the kind; but they were adverse to a vicious principle. And 
it was to be observed that the Canadian Ministry had obstinately and dog- 
gedly refused to answer the plain question “ whether they intended to 
pay rebels or not,” till the bill was passed, and then, when it was too 
late, they were profuse in their declarations. The attempts made to ex- 
cuse this bill on the ground that it was like former indemnity bills had 
utterly failed. He had been informed by the best lawyers in the house 
that no instructions or modifications to be applied here or in Canada 
could evade the express terms of the act, and that it could only be met 
by some legislative amendment in Canada itself. The noble lord spoke 
as if that was not the case, and as if measures could be taken to prevent 
consequences to which he so strongly objected. If government would 
give the assurance that some such change would or could be made, and 
that rebels should not become the recipients of bounty and compensation, 
all opposition would cease to the bill. (Hear, hear.) He had intended 
before he heard the noble lgrd’s speech to move an address to Her 
Majesty to withhold the Royal assent from this act of the Canadian 
Legislature for the indemnification of rebellion losses till she should have 
received satisfactory assurance that no persons having been engaged in, 
or having aided or abetted the unnatural rebellion of 1837 and 1838, 
should be allowed to participate in that indemnification. (Hear, hear.) 
But the speech he tall bated satisfied him the noble lord was as much 
averse to compensating rebels as himself. It was not to be forgotten 
that of the 800 persons taken with arms in their hands not less than 400 
appeared as applicants under the commission, and of those 400 70 or 80 
had actually been convicted by courts-martial, and were therefore, in 
his humble judgment, legally convicted of treason. (An hon. Member 
on the Ministerial bench—They are only claimants. ) That was just his 
case. He contended that under the act any person proving losses in 
consequence of the rebellion, who was not included in the category of 
the exceptions in the preamble of the bill, could not be refused compen- 
sation on any ground whatever. Those claimants would, therefore, be- 
come the recipients of public bounty and have their losses made good to 
them. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. gentleman concluded by moving 
‘that an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly praying 
that Her Majesty would be deises to withhold her Royal assent from an 
act of the Canadian Legislature for the indemnification of persons in 
Lower Canada whose property was destroyed during the rebellion of 
1837 and 1838, without and notil a satisfactory assurance shall be received 
that no persons engaged in or having aided or abetted that unnatural re- 
bellion shali be permitted to participate in that indemnification so to be 
granted.” (Hear.) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. B. Cochrane, who made a smart at- 
attack upon Mr. Roebuck, accusing him of having been the advocate of 
rebels. 

Mr. ROEBUCK returned a spirited, but somewhat bitter reply; and, 
addressing himself to the question before the House, maintained that the 
line drawn in the act was the only just one, suggesting cases in which 
men characterized as rebels would be equitably entitled to compensation 
for the destruction of their property, The motion would be dangerous 
to English supremacy, not by rousing the anger of the majority in Canada, 
but by stimulating that terrible spirit in which the minority in other coun- 
tries incited resistance to the determination of the majority. The guar- 
antee required by the motion was impossible; either there must one 
compensation, or the line drawn in the act must be adopted ; even he 
were possible to give the guarantee, it would be impolitic and dangerous, 
for it would run counter to the wishes of the people of Canada, a8 eX- 

ressed by their constituted authorities. : 
. Mr. C. BRUCE opposed the motion and defended the act, the —_— 
ance of which would be attended with fatal results, and he was rth 
the Government was not disposed to concede to the opponents of the 
act, : 

A brisk conversation then took place upon a suggestion of ~ Glad- 
stone, either that the debate should be adjourned or that Mr. | arssas 
should withdraw his motion, and give notice of it for another day ; but on 
adeclaration from Mr. Disraeli, on the part of Mr. Herries, that the mo- 
tion would not be withdrawn, nor would be shrink from a division, there 
was aconsiderable ferment inthe House; an adjournment was moved, 
and the motion withdrawn ; adivisiou was loudly called tor, and strangers 
were more than once ordered to withdraw, the question having ps 
evidently placed in a dilemma. At length a division was taken el 
question that the debate be adjourned until this day, which was car 
—— House of Commons, June 15. 

On the resumption of the adjourned debate on the Canadian Rebellion 
Oe NICHOLLE contended that the exceptions in the acts ety * > 
gidly confined to persous convicted of high treason by due rrr _ > 
pe who had submitted and been transported to Bermuda ; and t . ; was 
utterly incompetent to Lord Elgin to authorize any extension o the ex- 
ception to treasonable practices, or any other offence short of treason as- 
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i | proceedings in a court of common law. If the Attor- 
eS inet Achat het Lord Elgin had such authority, coupling 
oe declaration with the assurance given by Lord John Russe 1, he would 
not support the motion of Mr. Herries; if not the Royal sanction should 
not be given to such a bill, which would be dishonourable to the country. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL, declining to enter into the general mer- 
its of the question, stated his construction of the act. The question of 
Dr. Nicholl, he observed, was twofold—first, could the Crown qualify 
the act? He answered, unquestionably the Crown could not; it could only 
assent to or negative the act. Secondly, had Lord Elgin power ot ane 
instructions varying from the spirit of the act? He replied, that as a 
Bigin derived his authority from the act, his instructious must follow : 

wer; he could not delegate more authority than he possessed, an 
could not, therefore, by instructions to the Commissioners vary the act. 
Then, what was the true intent and meaning of the act? It would have 
been impracticable to frame a statute that should restrict compensation 
to persous who were not rebels. Wasa man to prove himself not to be 
arebel? The act, therefore, excluded persons convicted of high treason, 
whose blood was corrupted, and that conviction was not limited, as sup- 
posed, to cases tried in courts of common law, for when martial law was 
proclaimed convictions by courts martial fell within the act. — If it were 
said that a rebel might get compensation under this act, it might be ans- 
wered, so he might even if rebels had been expressly excluded, since it 
would be a qustion of sufficiency ne st Under the words, “unjust, 
unnecessary, or wanton destruction of property.” Lord Elgin had aright 
to instruct the Commissioners to make inquiry into the circumstances of 
all claims, and those words gave a much greater latitude ia dealing with 


“= DRUMMOND, in afew pithy and pointed sentences, opposed the 

ion of Mr. Herries. ’ 
Mr. V. SMITH said the subject opened a mach larger and wider field 
than the interpretation of a colonial act; it went to the question, what was 
to be the responsible Government of a colony? It would be an insult 
to the majority of the Canadian Legislature to adopt the very terms which 
they had rejwcted when proposed by Mr. Wilson ; and he warned the 
House to beware how they reversed without sufficient reason, the deli- 
berate act of the Assembly. 

Mr. HUME observed that it was not often he approved the acts of the 
Colonial office ; but in this caso he thought the course had been taken 
which ought to be adopted towards all our colonies. There was only one 
point in which he differed from the Government ; he considered that this 
House had nothing to do with the details of the bill; was against the prin- 
ciple of responsible Government, which meant that a colony should regu- 
late all ite internal affairs, and Lord Elgin should theretore, be allowed 
to carry ont this act, which affected local, not Imperial, interests. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained of the eccentric course pursued by 
Mr. Gladstone, and of that port of Mr. Hume’s speech in which the op- 
ponents of the American sympathizers had been mixed up with the 
rioters of Moutreal; he also combated his views on the subject of respon- 
sible colonial Government. Such an act as this was an insult to the 
Crown, and its sanction would be a dangerous precedent. He should 
vote with Mr. Herries. 

Sir W. MOLESWORTH should vote with Lord J. Russell, whose 
speech, sound in principle and liberal in sentiment, was that of one well 
versed in the true principies of colonial pes That policy had been 
erroneous in the tendency of the Imperial Parliament to interfere in co- 
lonial affairs on the plea of protecting Imperial interests ; the consequence 
had been discontent in the colonies, which would not be allayed until 
the old policy was changed, and such interference should take place only 
in cases of real and urgent necessity, to prevent immediate injury to 
great Imperial interests. In showing that such a necessity had not been 
made out in this case Sir William entered very fully into the history of 
the Canadian IndemnityActs, whence he inferred that the act in question 
had really been introduced at the instance of the Cotonial-office, and had, 
therefore, been virtually sanctioned by the Imperial-Government. 

Mr. ANSTEY supported the motion, which offered a middle course, 
and in an argument of great length laboured to show that this act, for the 
gratification of rebels, was the completion of a long series of measures, 
by which the loyal in the colony were depressed and the disloyal en- 
couraged to persist in their evil practices. : 

Mr. MACGREGOR believed that the rejectiou of this act would create 
discontent in Canada; it would lead the people of that colony to believe 
that the idea of their having a responsible Government was an illusion, 
and that they could be deprived of it at the caprice of the home Govern: 
ment. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, ifthis act did not trench upon Imperial interests 
there was no desire to interfere with it; and it was not even of the act 
itself that he complained, but because of the ambiguous circumstances 
connected with it. He, however,reluctantly declined to vote with Mr.Her- 
ries, because his motion came too late ; the Crown, if it refused its assent 
after its delegate in the colony had sanctioned the act, would stultify 
itself. 

Mr. M. MILNES contended that the Indemnity Bill was simply an act 
of justice, being the fulfilment of an agreement entered into when a simi- 
lar meusure fur Upper Canada passed the Uniied Legislature of both 
provinces ; : : : 

The Marquis of GRANBY said the conduct of Mr. Herries stood out in 
advantageous contrast to that of Mr. Gladstone, who had given such an 
eloquent picture of the injustice which this bill would inflict upon the 
loyal portion of the inhabitants of Canada, and who, notwithstanding, 
declined to submit to the house any motion whick might have the effect 
of shielding them from that injustice. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, if this amendment were acceded to, and 
the bill sent back to Canada, he should entertain the gravest fears as to 
the results. : 

Mr. BANKES said, the bill was nothing less thau a bill for the remu- 
neration of traitors and rebels, and he should therefore support the 
amendment, for that was the principle to which they objected. 

Sir R. PEEL.—I quite feel that the argument has been exhausted on 
this subject, and yet [ am unwilling to give a vote I intend to give with- 
outa brief explanation of the grounds upon which it rests. | promise 
the house to condense as far as | possibly can the argument [ have to ad 
dress tuthem. And, in the first place, [ must say I did not put that con- 
struction exactly on the amendment which has been moved by my right 
hon. friend (Mc. Herries) which was put on it by the bon. gentleman 
who spoke last. [ did not consider the amendment to be merely an address 
to the Crown, tocome to no hasty decision with respect to any modifica- 
tion of this bill. I uaderstood that amendment to be substantially this,— 
to pray the Crown not to assent to this bill until certain amendments 
moved by the minority have been made init. (Hear, hear.) The mo- 
tion of my right hon. friend, whether intentionally or from inadvertence, 
is, a8 was remarked by the right hon. gentleman the member for North. 
amnpton (Mr. V. Smith), identical with the amendment moved by the mi- 
nority in the House of Assembly in the course of the discussion upon the 
bill. (Hear, hear.) Consequently that which the House of Commons is 
called on to affirm is substantially this, that the measure approved of by 
the majority sball not have effect until the majority shall adopt the amend- 
ments submitted to their consideration by a small minority and then 
negatived. (Hear.) It is impossible to conceal from ourselves that if 
we accede to the motion of the right bon. gentleman we are about to en- 
ter on acouflict of no small danger Chean, batt ent conflict in which we 
ought to engage, if the honour of the Crown imperatively require it. But 
before we eugage in it let us maturely consider what will be the nature of 
it, and whit are the circumstances under which we ure called on to enter 
upon it. We bave before us a measure which provides for a certain ap- 
propriation of th: funds of a great evlony of the British empire. At a 
former period it was proposed that the compensation provided by this 
bill should be made trom the Imperial Treasury. (Hear, hear) That 
proposal wasrejected. The present measure does not contemplate any 
appropriation of the revenue of this empire. It proposes an appropria- 
tion of colonial funds to colonial purposes. (Hear, hear.) The measure 
80 proposed has been affirmed by amajority of the Legislative Assembly 
of the proviuce—a majority of po less than 47 to 18. Tam unwilling to 
refer to the character and constitution of that majority, because the act 
of the majority is that which, under ordinary circumstances, ought to pre- 
vail. (Cneers.) I say under ordinary circumstances, because | am per- 
fectly willing to admit that, it the honour of the Crown requires the ex- 
ercise of that anthority, of which there is no question, it is an authority 
to be exercised; but [say that, under all ordinary circumstances, the 
act of the majority ought to be conclusive, without reference to the pe- 
culiar character of that mojority. If you analyze the particular portions 
of that majority, L find it is not composed exclusively of representatives of 
a particular class, We are told that of that majority 31 representing Up- 
per Canada voted on the question ; and that of the 31, 17 voted for, and 
14 only against, the bill; that of the Lower Canadian members of Eug- 
lish desceut, 10 in number, 6 voted for, and 4 against. Consequently, 
whether I refer to the extent or to the constitution of the majority, L cau- 
Not but think that this is an element for cur consideration deserving seri - 
ous attention. (Hear, hear.) I consider ita perfectly ditferent question 
whether the amendments proposed in the Assembly of Canada should be 





assented to, or whether, as they were uot assented to, we ought to iry to 

ive effect to them after the ure is p i. It may be, that we might 

e of opinion that the proposal of Mr. Wilson in the Canadian Assembly 
was a reasonable amendment, and it may be that had we been members 
of that Assembly it would have met our concurrence. But as that As- 
sembly which had jurisdiction has given its decision, some of the men 
who approved of the amendment may object to give effect to it by means 
of an extrinsic authority. (Hear, hear.) The proposition for advising 
the Crown to reject or destroy the measure will not have the support of 
the whole of the minority. Lord Elgin calls your attention to this re- 
markable fact, that two members of the minority whu took a very decided 
part against the measure, and were active in proposing amendments, 
were among the foremost to contend that the principle of responsible go- 
vernment ought to be maintained, and te declare that they would not be 
parties to any advice being given to the Crown of Great Britaia to reject 
or destroy the bill after it should have passed. (Hear, hear.) The mi- 
nority, opposing the bill, and friendly to material amendments in it, has 
not been unanimous in the opinion that it ought to be rejected by the 
Crown. They distinctly maintained that, having passed the Canadian 
Legislature, it was not a bill on which the minority ought to prevail, and 
that it was a bill which ought not to be destroyed by the Crown. That 
act so passed has received the concurrence of that authority who is 
deputed by the Crown to guard the honour of the Crown and to promote 
the general interests of the colony, but with the interests of the colony to 
maintain, alsu, not only its connexion with the mother country, but to 
maintain that connexion on the only firm basis on which it is worth main- 
taining,—the honour of both parties and their reciprocal good will. 
(Cheers.) It would be most painful to me if I were called on by astrong 
sense of public duty to take any line which would imply reflection on 
Lord Elgin. I recollect the commencement of his career. I recollect 
the sanguine expectations which were formed by his first Parliamentary 
efforts. All these expectations have, [ think, been fully realized. (Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear.””) Those who heard the first speech he made in 
Parliament—men of all parties—concurred in regarding it as a distin- 
guished omen of a future career, honourable to himself and useful to his 
country. He was selected for office by the Government with which he 
was politically connected. He discharged in Jamaica, under circumstan- 
ces of great difficulty, a very high and important office. He conciliated 
the confidence of those over whom he presided and of the Government 
for whom he acted ; and the noble lord stated that the sole reason for his 
selection for the more important goverument over which he now presides 
was the experience of his success in the administration of affairs in Ja- 
maica. (Hear, hear.) My firm belief is that a nobleman better qualified 
for high trusts could not befound. Looking to his correspondence, con- 
sidering the extreme difficulty of his position, my belief is that he acted 
from no other motive than a sincere desire to do his duty towards the 
Crown and the colony over which he presides. My conviction is, that 
he has acted with great firmness, with great resolution, with great im- 
partiality ; that he gave his entire confidence to the Government which 
was supported by the majority of the Assemby; that he dissolved the 
Assembly upon their advice; that when the majority of the new Assem- 
bly transferred their support to other parties, he then, under the principle 
of responsible government, selected for his Government those who had 
the confidence of the majority, and gave them, on the same principle on 
which he had acted with relerence to his former Government, his cordial 
support. I should deeply regret if considerations of public duty should 
compel me to take any line which would imply reflection on one whose 
high honour and integrity no one candoubt. Considering the opposition 
he has encountered, the outrages which have been offered to nim, [ great- 
ly fear that an erroneous construction would be pat upon the performance 
of that act of duty, and an announcement made to the colony that the con- 
duct of Lord Elgin was virtually disallowed. No risk of misconstruction 
ought to prevent us from discharging our duty in rejecting the bill, if the 
interests of the country, and the honour of the Crown, should require us 
to take such a conrse. 

I can see that a great part of the difficulty which Lord Elgin has had 
to contend with was of earlier date than the difficulties connected with 
his own Government. The hon. member fcr Staffordshire assumed it as 
a fact, that in every preceding bill the claimes of the “ loyal’ inhabitant’s 
only was admitted whereas, in the present bill, for the first time, the 
word “ loyal’? was omitted. I assure my hon. friend that he is mistaken 
in that. (Hear, hear.) This not the first time the word “ loyal’ has been 
omitted as a qualification for * inhabitants.’’ If you look through the 
papers you will find a remarkable distinction between the case of Lower 
and Upper Canada in the earlier part of these transactions. Lower Can- 
ada in 1839 and 1840 was governed by ordinances. In the case of those 





‘issued by Lord Colborne the compensation for losses sustained during 


the rebellion was confined to the “ loyal inhabitants” of Lower Canada. 
Concurrently with the issue of those ordinances, an act was passed pro- 
viding compensation in Upper Canada. “ Loyal inhabitants’? was omitted 
in that. In the case of Lower Canada the ordinances contained the ex- 
pression “ loyal inhabitauts,” and provided compensation for them alone. 
In the case of Upper Canada the expressian “ loyal inhabitants” was 
omitted, and the expressions ‘ certain inhabitants” and ‘ sundry inhabi- 
tants” were substituted. In a second act, amending the first, which was 
pessed in Upper Canada, the word “ loyal’? was omitted, and the claims 
of inhabitants generally were admitted. If you observe the oath which 
applied to the commissioners in the two cases you will find that in the 
case of Upper Canada it declared that they were to make compensation 
to the “ inhabitants,” according to the terms of the act. In the case of 
Lower Canada, the oath administered to the commissioners required that 
when they were acting under the ordinances they should provide com- 
pensation for th» “ loyal inhabitants.” The Legisiatures have been united. 
An address was presented to the Governor-General that he will act on 
the precedent of Upper Canada, and provide compensation on the same 
terms. That was not acted upon by the Government here, who preceded 
the present. When the present Government came into power they ful- 
filled the address which had been moved: aud the question now is, have 
they materially departed from the terms or principles of the act which 
they have now cited asa precedent, and which they found provided 
compensation for the inhabitants of Upper Canada? If that precedent is 
disregarded, wil! uot the contrast; be invidious? In judging of the case 
ot Lower Canada after the case of Upper Canada has been already provi- 
ded for, will it not be peculiarly invidious if the act we reject contains 
no provisions materially at variance with those contained in the act which 
applies to Upper Canada? (Hear, hear.) It may be asked why did not 
some oue give Lord Elgin a caution on this point? Why did no one 
make him aware that there was no distinction made between loyal and 
disloyal inhabitants, or urge that the honour of the British Crown was 
concerned, and that the claim of the loyal only should be admitted? 
What took place in Lower Canada? Lord Metcalfe appointed a commis- 
sion. Lord Cathcart assumed the Government. 

A secretary was appointed to that commission, and issues instructions 
with respect to a certain classification which was to be made. The secre- 
tary of the commission puts a question bearing on that matter to Mr. Da- 
ly, the Provincial Secretary. The answer conveyed by Mr. Daly is—it 
is not the Governor's intention that in classifying the persons who shall 
receive compensa‘ion, you are to adopt any other principle of classifica- 
tion than that which was to be drawn from evidence furnished by the 
sentences of the tribunals. In consequence of these instructions, the 
commissioners originally appointed by Lord Metcalfe proceeded to make 
theiraward. Under these circumstances, does the honour of the Crown 
require trom us the extraordizary intervention which is proposed? Shall 
we control the discretion of the Crown in this stage of the proceedings 
by interposing our advice’ Shall we assume for the popular branch of 
the Legislature that responsibility which now rests with the Crown and 
properly belong: to it, and shall we take upon ourselves the duty of ad- 
vising the Crown to suspend or annul this act? (Hear, hear.) My opin- 
ion is, that it isa much wiser course to leave the matter to the discretion 
and the responsibility of the Crown, and not enter into a contest with a 
popular assembly in Canada, which, if the motion should be entertained, 
| for one see to be inevitable. At the same time I cordially agree with 
my right hon. friend in the sentiment he expressed, that it would be much 
betier tor us to dissolve our connexion witha colony, however importaut 
and however powerful it may be, than to maintain it at the expense of 
the honour of the Crown. (Hear, hear.) I must also say thas Lfeel a 
deep sympathy with those gallant men who did stand by the Crown ia 
the hour otf difficulty during the rebellion of 1837. 1 am not surprised at 
the sentiments on this head to which my right bon. friend gave utterance. 
it would, iudeed, be most unwise in us to confound the distinction be- 
tween loyal and disloyal men. [ acquit those loyal men who stood by 
the Crown in 1837 aud 1838, who resisted tbe American invasion and the 
efforts made by the rebels to dissever the connexion between this coun- 
try and Canada, of auy participation in those outrageous and disgrace- 
tul acts which have receutly occurred in Montreal. I[ am sure there is 
not a man iu this house, whatever view he may be inclined to take of 
this qaestion, who dues not repadiate any connexion with those disloyal 
and disatfected men who had insulted the Governor-General and com- 
mitted acts of incendiarism ; and 1 believe that that very party in Canada 
whose loyalty L moat applaud aud admire, and whose past exploits in 

















vindication of British connexion I never shall forget, is as little responsi- 
ble as we are for the acts of the persons to whom I amreterring. This, 
indeed, has been proved by the address of that party to the Governor- 
General, in which it cordially placed upon record the expression of its 
indignation at the outrageous acts which had been committed. (Hear, 
hear.) But at the same time, whilst I admire the fidelity with which 
this party have adhered to the British connexion, I cannot consent to our 
making ourselves partisans in regard to Canadian politics. (Hear, bear. ) 
Oar only hope of maintaining the connexion permanently, and with re- 
ciprocal advantage to the mother country and the colony, rests upon our 
acting on that principle on which Lord Elgin has acted—that of maintain- 
ing strict impartiality between the opposing parties. It is said that we 
are about to make compensation to rebels. 1 know that that is the point 
with respect to which many gentlemen will, with honest feelings, give 
their votes. It is said that the two exceptions which are introduced into 
the act of the Legislature of Lower Canada constitute the difference be- 
tween itand the act of Upper Canada, and it is contended that the excep- 
tions, in point of fact, constitute the rule, and compel the admission of the 
claims of all rebels who do not fall within the two categories. 

Now, we have the positive assurance of Lord Elgin that there was no 
intention on his part, or on the part of the promoters of the act, to en- 
courage rebellion or treason in Canada. In that assurance those with 
whom the Governor General has acted have concurred. We have the 
declaration of his lordship’s Attorney-General, M. Lafontaine, that those 
parties had not the slightest intention of doing what has been attributed 
to them. What says Lord Elgin? He says that in the Assembly: “ it was 
answered that the principle on which the bill was framed had already 
been acted upon in Upper Canada,”—weigh these expressions,—“ and 
that Parliament, by its unanimous vete, had given a pledge that it should 
likewise be applied to Lower Canada; that it was notorious that much 
property belonging to unoffending persons had been wantonly destroyed 
in this section of the province during the rebellion; that it was false to 
affirm that the measure was intended for the benefit of rebels,—that, on 
the contrary, all convicted rebels, as well as those who, having confessed 
their guilt, were sent to Bermuda, were expressly excluded.” Does he 
limit the exclusion tothem? He goes on, ‘and that for the rest, the 
commissioners appointed under the act would be bound, under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, precisely in the same way as the commissioners of — 
Canada had been before them, to examine minutely into the justice of all 
claims preferred before them, and to apportion the indemnity according 
to the true intent and meaning of the act.” If that be so,—if the manner 
in which the principle of the act of Upp:r Canada had been applied as 
an indication of the manner in which the principle of the act is to be 
— in Lower Canada,—if the commissioners are to determine upon 
claims in the latter province on the same principle on which the com- 
missioners have settled claims in Upper Canada,—I appeal to you, whe- 
ther it would be wise in us, with the limited information in our possession, 
to draw this invidious distinction between Upper and Lower Canada, 
and to tender advice to the Crowa which would impose upon it the obli- 
gation of adopting a different course towards one province from that 
which has been pursued towards the other, and against which we, 
although cognizant of the fact, made no objection. | Hear. hear.] In 
addition to the assurance of the Governor-General we have that of the 
noble lord at the head of the Administration that the decision of the 
Government is at least suspended until the instructions which are to be 
received from Canada shall arrive. The Attorney-General, also, having 
been appealed to to give us the legal construction of the act, stated, as a 
lawyer, that on considering the preamble of the act, he was of opinion 
that the exceptions introduced into it did not necessarily limit the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners. If, then, the same latitude be allowed to 
the commissioners of Lower Canada as was given to the commissioners 
of Upper Canada, I deprecate the adoption of a course by this house 
which would establish a distinction between the two provinces. As I 
said before, | would not confound the distinction which exists, both in 
moral feeling and according to the technical rule of law, between loyalty 
and disloyalty. I would » Roctiennae the day when the House of Com- 
mons should be unwilling to give due credit to men who, in time of dif- 
ficulty and danger, rallied under the British standard for the protection 
of British interests; but I cannot allow that feeling, warm and cordial 
as it is, toinfluence me to vote for a resolution which I believe would 
prove destructive of the principle of representative Government of the 
colonies,—which would constitute a precedent for constant interference 
in the affairs of possessions with whose local concerns we are bat im- 
perfectly acquainted, and would cloud the prospect I trusted was open- 
ing of a long, permanent, and cordial connexion with a colony in the 
welfare and presperity of which England ought to feel the deepest 
interest. [Cheers.] 

Mr. DISRAELI.—Before I make the few observations with which I 
shall trouble the house upon the question before it, I thiak it necessary to 
correct an important error into which the right hou. member for Tam- 
worth inadvertently tell at the conclusion of his speech. I allude to the 
right hon. baronet’s quoting a passage trom Lord Elgin's despatch, as if 
it expressed Lord Elgin’s owa opinions, whereas it was, in fact, only a 
portion of an able and perspicuous summary by Lord Elgin of the argu- 
ments advanced on both sides of the question. [Sir R. Peel said that he 
did not intend to read the passage as if it contained Lord Blgin’s own 
words.] That point having been set right, I mast say that, after having 
listened to all that has been said this evening, I cannot understand why 
the debate was adjourned iast night. (Hear, hear.) I am still of opin- 
ion that the question might then have been satisfactorily settled. We 
were then in possession of the opinions of all parties and sections in the 
house, and had all the materials for forming a judgment upon the ques- 
tion which had beea submitted to us. After ail that I have heard, the 
question has not changed the original simplicity of character which to 
my view itassumed from the first: The right hon. baronet has told us 
that under a system of constitutional government the opinion of the ma- 
jority should be conclasive in ordinary circumstances. Who denies that 
proposition? The right hon. baronet, warming up in the course of his 
address, told us that he thought the principle of constitutional government 
in Canada was dependent on our vote to-night; and that the right hon. 
member for Northampton had also declared that the question at stake was 
whether or uot there should be constitutional government in Canada. 
Now, the real question is, whether the Queen shall exercise her consti- 
tutional vefo or not. (Hear, hear.) If the opinion of the majority is to be 
always conclusive how could there be such athing as the exercise of the 
veto’ It was surprising that a question of the propriety of exercising 
the royal veto could, even with the ingenuity which was displayed iu de- 
bate, be perverted into a case involving the continuance of responsible 
government in Canada. Whatever may be my opinion as to the circum- 
stances under which the Canadian constitution was first framed, I say 
frankly, that that Constitution being established, nothing could be more 
impolitic, or, to my mind, more unprincipled, than for the House of Com- 
mons to adopt a course which would, directly or indirectly, prevent it 
from having fair play. Iam so much impressed with the importance of 
this principle thatI listened with much interest and with some alarm to 
an intimation from the right hon. gentleman the member for the Univers- 
ity of Oxford, who seemed to anticipate the expediency of severing the 
alliance between the two Canadian provinces, and forming the whole 
provinces of British North America into one federal union like that which 
was shadowed forth to us a few nights ago with respect to Anstralia. [ 
have the impression that that is a scheme which should not be adopted 
without mature consideration ; and I am confirmed in that apprebension by 
reading the resolutions that were passed at a very large public meetin 
recently held in Frederickton, New Brunswick, denouncing this very bill, 
the fate of which we are now discussing; for certaialy if one might form 
an opinion of the feeling of the province from what took place at that 
meeting, a very considerable public meeting, mind you, coavened and 
carried out by the most distinguished inhabitants of New Brunswick,—I 
would say that at this moment there is no great inclination for a federal 
anion on the part of that province with Canada. Therefore I think that 
the united prov.nce of Canada should be permitted fully and freely to en- 
jey the constitution which it adopted not many years ago, and which we 
ourselves thought proper to sanction. The question before us therefore 
is not the existence or non-existence of the constitution of Canada, as has 
been asserted, among o'hers, by the right hon. gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, who, in the most tragic tones, appealed to us to- 
nighton the subject. In listening to that right hon. gentleman I was re- 
minded of a speech which I heard from him about 10 years ago ona sub- 
ject congenial but not altogether of a similar nature—I was reminded of 
that powerful and eloquent harangue which he delivered when he came 
forward and called upon the house to abrogate the constitution of ano- 
ther colony. [Hear, hear.] Who could suppose that the right bon. gen- 
tleman, who feels so alarmed and indigaant that we contemplate the pos- 
sibility of Her Majesty exercising the constitutional function which it is 
not disputed she possesses, only ten years ago came forward and abso- 
lately proposed tu suppress that responsible Government of which he 
spoke so highly to-n'ght (hear, hear, ] to abrogate by wholesale and by 
one measure a constitution of a most ancient, powerful and loyal colony ? 
| Hear, hear. } 

No one can for a moment maintain that it ie not the constitutional pri- 
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vilege of Her Majesty to exercise her veto of suspension. That privilege 


is recognised by the people of Canada themselves. But the most re- 
markable thing is the feeling of extreme delicacy which seems to actuate 
Her Majesty's Ministers when the case of a colony is before us. An interfe- 
rence with a colony (even a constitutional interference) is hardly to be tol- 
erated. I only wish Her Majesty’s Ministers would apply this sensitive- 
ness to our foreign relations. (Cheers.] Noble lords and right hon. 
gentlemen whose nerves will not allow them to counsel the Sovereigw to 
exercise, if necessary, a constitutional function, because, forsooth, it 
would be an interference with the coustitation of the colony connected 
with ourselves, are busying themselves in every quarter of the world in 
iving counsel and interfering in all sorts of affairs. [Hear.] There is 
fardly a government in the administration of which they have not some 
hand—and even in Spain they absolutely instructed their envoys to call 
upon the Ministers of that country and recommend them to study public 
opinion. [Cheersand laughter.] With respect to the case before us, I 
think it avery simple one. We are not going to attack the constitutional 
privileges of the Canadas. We are bound by policy and by honour to 
maintain, and I hope itis the feeling of all parties that we ought to main- 
tain them, in the full enjoyment and the full exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights. [Hear, hear.] The case before us is simply this—is there 
or is there not a scheme produced and promulguted under the constitu- 
tion granted to them which affects the honour and grossly tarnishes the 
credit of the Crown of England ? [Cheers.] Is there or is there not an 
animus io the conduct of the ministry of Canada, at this moment, which 
is hostile to those interests which it concerns the honour of the crown to 
see should be justly dealt by? Here is a case which the house may as 
well be made acquainted with, and which has only become known to my- 
self, at least in detail, within the lasthour. I allude to the case of Colo- 
nel Chisholm. Colonel Chisholm is one of those getest gentlemen to 
whuse high qualities the right hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel] has just 
done justice. Daring the unhappy rebellion he arrested a well known 
traitor, named Finlay Malcolw, for whose apprehension a reward of £250 
wasottered. It so happened, however, that being a man who thought 
himself sufficiently rewarded by the exercise of his loyalty and duty, he 
did not claim the reward of £250. But the circumstances of Colonel 
Chisho!m, unfortunately, are not so prosperous at this moment as they 
were 10 or 12 years ago. It is probable his fortune has been atfected by 
some economical experimenis which, according to Lord Elgin, your own 
great authority, have not a little contributed to the disatfection of the 
rovince of Canada. [Cheers.] Hearing that the whole question of re- 
Eollion losses and rewards was to be reopened, this distinguished man ad- 
dressed the Goverament of Canada, and courteously reminded them that 
they stood indebted to him in the sum of £250 for distinguished services. 
He did not ask for interest, as I find the rebels invariably do. [ Laugh- 
ter.] What answer did he receive trom the Canadian Goverament ? 
[ Here the hon. member read the answer of the secretary of the Governor- 
General, which was to the effect that the claim having been allowed to 
lie dormant for so long a period could not now be entertained.] This 
was the answer which Colonel Chisholm received at the very time when 
the Government of Canada were recoguising claims of au equally old date 
—the only difference being that the claimants in those cases were not 
loyal men, but rebe's. [Ckeers.] I said just now, that I was indisposed 
inevery way, in consequence of the disagreeable events which have oc- 
curred, to eutertain for a moment the project of remedying the existing 
evils, however pressing they may be, by dissolving the union of the two 
rovinces. I consider that to be a very coarse and bungling expedient. 
Hear. ] I remember that the scheme was devised by eminent statesmen, 
to whom I give credit for ampler knowledge and deeper consideration of 
the subject than I can claim for myself, but, though | may have more 
limited information and less power of thought thau they, I still see in that 
union the elements of success and prosperity ? Because, although Lower 
Canada from the amount of its population and other circumstances may, 
by combining with the disaffected party in Upper Canada, have the power 
ot occasionally creating some political inconveniences, yet I see in the 
quality of the population ef Upper Canada and in the circumstances which 
must occasion a rapid increase of population in that country, a remedial 
ageucy which must ultimately prevent those inconveniences from being 
too much felt. But that very conviction only impresses me the more with 
the importance of our avoidiug, under all circumstances, the permitting 
any party in Cauala unreasonably to triumph over the other. [Hear 
hear.] It is very possible that, supported by the Ministry, and by a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, the party now dominant in Lower Cana 
da may, for a briel space, fill all the high places in the state—may for a 
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mention it from memory, I have seen a despatch of Sir J. Colborne, in 
which he distinctly lays itdown that all persons who furnished supplies 
to the troops, without reference to any part they might have taken in the 
rebellion, or their conduct otherwise, were to be repaid for those sup- 
plies; and of the five cases you have brought forward of rebels indemni- 
tied in the upper province, four resolved themselves into commissariat 
payments for commissariat supplies, and the other was a ludicrous error 
—the case of Dr. Duncan, which the right hon. gentleman long ago de- 
stroyed. There was this distinction between the two provinces, which 
explained the difference in the preamble of the two acts, that, in fact, 
there were no rebels in Upper Canada. We know from Sir F. Head’s ce- 
lebrated despatch how much military force was required to suppress the 
rebellion there, and except the Americans, there was no indigenous re- 
bels. It was unnecessary to describe the class of rebels who would want 
indemnity for their losses, because it was not a class that could be fairly 
challenged. (Hear,hear.) We have been told in the coarse of this dis- 
cussion, in fact considerable emphasis has been laid on it throughout the 
whole of this debate, that public opinion in Canada has been demonstrated 
in favour of the Governor-General in a most remarkable manner. Ac- 
¢ording to my view of the question before us, we have nothing to do with 
these details, but the very gentlemen who insist on them so much are the 
very gentlemen who say, “ We do not want to have the party poli- 
tics of Canada introduted into the debate.” Nosooner do they see that 
we do net want that, than they immediately refer to the address voted to 
the Governor-General, and which Her Majesty’s Ministers with such se- 
dulous care have placed on the table. 

I admit these are points which have nothing to do with the question 
—that we ought not to go into the details whether the inhabitants of this 
country, or that township, are of opinion that the Governor-General ac- 
ted rightly or nov. [ think the case isa simple case, as [ said from the 
beginning. The question is, whether Her Majesty should be advised to 
exercise constitutional functions on account of extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, aud those extraordinary circumstances being, in our opinion, the re- 
ward of men who had rebeled against the Government. (Hear, hear. ) 
Some of you call that a local question, aud someof my friends treat it as 
an imperial question. It is both, but more than either (hear. hear,) be- 
cause it is a national one. (Hear.) I should have been perfectly willing, 
if [had made any observations yesterday, in the course of 10 minutes to 
have placed that question before the house ; aud if I have referred to de- 
tails which I think you all have unnecessarily introduced into this discus- 
sion, it is because [I know you have introduced those details to influence 
public opinion (hear), and if you think they are elements which can in- 
fluence public opinion it is my duty, if it be in my power, to show that 
they are utterly worthless. (Hear.) Here is a volume on the affairs of 
Canada. It is the fourth section of papers which contain the great bulk 
of the addressesto Lord Elgin, A Minister of the Crown quoted this 
evening passages in auswer from the Governor General to one of those 
small constituencies who addressed him. It was from the answer to the 
address from the Victoria district. Let me just refer to a passagein that 
answer. Lord Elgin says, * Itis my firm belief that they did not intend, 
in passing this bill, to countenance rebellion, or to compensate the losses 
of parties guilty of the heinous crime of treason, but to make provision 
for the paymeut of claims arising from the wanton and unnecessary des- 
truction of property.’ If that is the opinion of Lord Elgin, itis ouly the 
opinion which, by the motion the right hon. gentleman brought forward, 
we wish to support him in. (Hear, hear.) We are vifering no slur to 
Lord Elgin by this movement, because all we are going to call upon you 
to affirm is one passage in answer to the address from the Victoria district, 
quoted by one of Her Majesty’s Ministers. (Hear, hear.] But that is 
not the pointto whichI wish to calithe attention of the house. I will 
show you how these addresses have been produced. I am not going to 
fall into that too much used habitof decrying the expression of popular 
opinion. I think thsright of petition ng is not only most valuable, but 
exercises great influence in this country, and no popular opinion. is more 
fallacious or more to be deprcecated, and which hon. gentlemen should 
take care to improve and enligiten, than that petitions to this house are 
of no effect whatever, but are thrown on the table, and are thought of no 
more. But I hold that when public opinion seeks to express itself by ex 
traordinary constitution rule, it should do so by public meetings, fairly 
and eonstitutionally held. How have been the meetings in Canada held? 
Let me read a letter, written on the 2d of May, from Montreal, by a very 
eelebrated, or at least very notorious person. (Hear, hear.) [The hon. 
gentleman then read the letter, which was to the effect that, doubtless, 
the parties to whom it was addressed had heard of the insults that had 


brief space treat loyal men like Colouel Chisholm in the manner I have | been offered to the Governor-General, the burning of the Parliament- 
stated to the house; but all this time remember that the population and | house, the destruction of property, that certain disaffected men had peti- 
power of Upper Canada will be increasing iu 2 ratio far beyond the popu- | tioned Her Majesty to recall Lord Elgin for having acted up to the con- 
lation and power of the lower provincs—all this time a feeling of ven- | stitution in sanctioning measures concurred in »y the other two branches 
geance will be created by the conviction that they have been unjustly | of the Legislature; that, under these circumstances, there ought to he au 
treated by a sovereign to whom they were faithful, and a country whom | address to the Queen, praying Her Majesty to retain Lord Elgim at the 


they served too well. [Hear, hear. ] 
minds of those men; and I ask you in what situation will the Lower Ca- 
nadians be when the wheel turns round, and the Upper Canadians have the 
power, which you cannot, according to their constitutional scheme, pre- 
vent them from attaining? You talk about the opinion of the majority 
being conclusive under ordinary circumstances. It is all very weil to 
come forward and say that the question at stake is the question of respon- 
sible government. That is an empty phrase, fit only for a debating club 
—fit only for boys—and not for practical men, men who have a knowledge 
of circumstances and details, and whose position in this house renders 
them responsible for the policy they recommend. ([Hear, hear.] | say 
that the situation of the two provinces, according to the system you are 
now fostering aud encouraging, isone which must lead not only to bitter 
feeliugs and violent passions, but to deeds of violence and biood, and dis- 
aster far more terrible thanany that has yet occurred. [Hear.] 

But lave you no re nedy for this difficult and delicate position? You 
have a power reserved to you in that very constitution which you laud so 
highly; and by a wise, politic, and temperate exercise of that power, by 
mediating between the contending parties, you may insure the prosperity 
oftheir country as well as the greatuess and prosperity of your own.— 
(Hear, hear.) I see nothing in the course you are pursuing, whatever may 
be your plea for it, buta course that is unwise, impolitic, crude, and pe- 
rilous. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Sheffield, and others, have 
introduced into this debate the case of Ireland. Now, I have contem 
plated, as every gentleman has contemplated, what would be the conse- 
quence if a repeal of the Legislative Uaion were to take place between 
England and Ireland, without the severance of the political tie; no one 
can for a moment doubt what would be the effect of such a scheme upon 
Ireland. (Hear.) With absolute internal independence there would of 
course be a party to assert, and if possible to enforce, external indepen- 
dence. In all the high places the repeal party would of course be the 
holders of office. The system of legislation which must then prevail in 
Ireland would not favour, but rather discourage emigration from the sis- 
ter isle. There would be nothing to disturb the balance of thetwo rival 
parties. To the minority this might be mortifying, might be galiing in 
the highest degree, but it would be perfectly constitutional, and much as 
we might regret the position of that minority, it would be impossible for 
us to resist the dominant party whenever they might announce their in- 
tention to do something for the descendants of Emmett and Meagher. 
There must be an indemnity for that class of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
passed the rate-iu-aid in Ulster. (Hear.) After what we have seen 
of the feeling of Ulster for the ordinary rate-in-aid I can scarcely suppose 
that Uleter would not then feel that the moment had arrived whenit must 
take up a position. (Hear.) Well, then, suppose the dominant party 
called upou Engiand to pour its regiments into [reland to raise a tax to 
remunerate the descendants of Emmett and Meagher. You might 
come and vindicate your proceedings by constitutional maxims. ( Hear.) 
You might tell us the opinion of the majority must be conclusive. The 
right hon. gentleman the member tor Northampton might make a plausi- 
ble speech, and tell us the question at stake was not the indemnity of any 
individual, but the system of a responsible Goverument. (Hear.) All 
this you might do, but I ask you at the same time would you not be de- 
stroying the empire and perilling the kingdom? (Hear.) I cannot go 
into the case of the precedent of Upper Canada as an authority for the law 
which has been passed in Lower Canada. it is too late to enter into thuse 
details. (Oh, oh!”) Well, I will enter into them. (‘ No, no,” and 
laughter.) Weill theu, very shortly, but I will make one observation.— 

I am told by the right hon. gentleman the member for Tamworth — 
in fact, it is the foundation of his main argumeut,—tbat the word “loyal” 
was not inserted in the law of Upper Canada (hear); and gentlemen, 
one after another, the hon. baronet the member tor Southwark, and men 
who have given considerable consideration to the subject, made it their 
main illustration that the absolution law for Upper Canada was wider and 
less restrictive than the law which was passed for Lower Canada. And 
why wasitso? Because there were norebels in Upper Canada. (Hear.) 
Because the inhabitants were allloyal (Hear, hear.) There are four or 
five cases which you brought forward, some of which you have yourselves 
given up, but all resolved themselves inte payment for commissariat sup- 





All this will be acting upon the | head of the Government, and that theretore it was the duty of the people 


to send petitions to the Secretary of the Government without delay. The 
letter was addressed to different parties in Canada, and was signed “ Wol- 
fred Nelson.” ] In consequence of that instruction, a variety of petitions 
were sent to the Secretary of the Government, but there was no instance 
of a public meeting having been held. The nextis from the town of Co. 
burg, which is entirely devoted to the Governor-General and his policy, 
and signed by 653 signatures. 

Since this debate commenced this evening, I have received this letter 
from Coburg, addressed to the same gentleman, Sir A M'Nab, whose ac- 
quaintance I am not so fortunate as to have the honour ot possessing ; but 
he is one of those distinguished and gallaut men whom the right hon, 
gentleman praised. [The hon. gentleman read the letter, which stated 
no public meeting was held previously to the petition having been pre- 
sented.] The statement is rather long, but there never was any public 
meeting; and all the male inhabitants above 21 do not amount to 653. 
They ali signed this document, aud ainount to 210 signatures. (Hear.) 
This is important; this must not be confounded with our criticisms on 
petiti.ns on our party questions, because I think both sides, perhaps, are 
open to criticisms of that kind. The remedy is soon found, and the effect 
is not very great; but the effect is very great when these surreptitious 
documents are printed in the Royal Gazette (hear), and then in their offi- 
cial form transmitted to the Secretary of State and give a foundation to 
solemn admoniti6ns from the President of the Board of Trade, (Hear.) 
Why, all these documents are very well as far as they go, no doubt ; but, 
cousidering the manner in which they have been got up, and the very 
meagre result oi this petitioning conspiracy, and the pompous manner in 
which they were introduced to our notice, they may fairly be described 
as about as much rubbish as was ever introduced to this house. I will 
now say a word as to the amendment of my right hon. friend (Mr. Her. 
ries). Lhave heard that amendment severely criticised, but no one has 
ventured to say that it was an informal, unconstitutional, or irregular pro- 
ceeding. There was a gentleman, indeed, last night, who complai.ed 
that it had not appeared upon his breakfast table. 1 can easily conceive 
that this rigbt hon. gentleman, preparing his mind early in the morning 
for the due discivarge of his senatorial duties, might be surprised that a 
motion should be proposed of which he had not been informed by the 
usual machinery. But it is quite a new thing, even in these days of for- 
mal proceedings, to say that no motion should be made without a formal 
notice upon the paper of this house. The amendment followed as a mat- 
ter of course upon the question before the house ; and I say, that due no- 
tice having been given that one of the most eminent members of this 
house was about to bring forward the affairs of Canada, and when the 
Prime Minister had fixed the day at a considerable interval from the an- 
nouncement of the intention of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
the University of Oxtord, it is perfectly idle to pretend that the house was 
taken by surprise. (Hear, hear.) 1t could only be proved that they 
were taken by surprise by supposing that we were the most incapable of 
all men, that we were the least interested in puclic business, and that we 
were coming down here at this great imperial and not local crisis to hear 
a most powerful exposure of your mal-admiuistration and a most unsatis- 
factory refatation of these charges by the First Minister, and that then, 
forsooth, we should go to dinnerand do nothing. (Cieers and laughter.) 
Sir, Ldoubt not that hon members near me will persist in the course they 
have taken, and that they will unanimously support the amendment of 
my right hon. friend. (Cheers.) You may give up your colonial empire, 
as you are advised todo by some members of this house. You Inay, if 
you choose, destroy the unexhausted sources of your wealth and the 
most certain sources of political power. Do it, if you will. IL will not 
enter into that question now. Sacrifice, if you will, the wealth of the na- 
tron and the power of your Guverument to the economic phantasies of 
the hour. Do so, but at least do this—if the empire of England it to fall, 
aud to fall by our votes, do uot sacrifice the natioval honour or the Royal 
word. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. 8. HERBERT said it was of importance that no hasty assent should 
be given to the bill, until such explauations should be given as to how 
far the act of Parliament of Canada could be made consistent with the 
views taken by Lord Elgin, with respect to compeusation to rebels. He 


ore Those are the only cases for the indemnity of rebels you have | should, uuder this impression, vote for the amendment. 
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amendment was moved, and as I only answered a < i ; 
with respect to the adjournment, I non ask the A end ~s —* 
to enter upon any lengthened argument of this question, which Ahever _ 
already sufficiently examined, but to call attention to two or three — 
which ought to be borne in mind by the house ou going to a divi _ 
But befoce I state anything with respect to the main question I thisk 2 
right totake some notice of allegations which have been made chietly 4 
the hon. member for Bridport (Mr. Cochrane), but also by others aif 7 
ing the character of persous holding office in Canada. I do not think ic 
is right that assertions should be made affecting the character of per, ~ 
filling those situations, without proof and without any ground fer ” 
allegations. or) The hon. member for Bridport stated that Me 
Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin were persons who were notoriously uilty 
of treason, and that they were avowed and confessed rebels. See an 
respect to Mr. Lafontaine, at the time of the insurrection in Canada h 
was in this country. It is true that a warrant was issued against wg 
bat it is also true that he returned to Canada, and that no proof was ever 
given of his participation in the insurrection and rising. (Hear.) With 
eqepest to Mr. Baldwin, I have never heard of any charge made against 
im. 

_ Mr. B. COCHRANE.—Was not a reward of £500 offered for Mr La- 
fontaine ? ; . 
Lord J. RUSSELL.—No; I never heard of it. Let me observe further 
that the hon. gentleman stated to the house, or wished to convey the im- 
pression, that lately, for the first time, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin 
were honoured by the confidence of the Queen’s representative in Cana- 
da, and that they now hold office for the first time. Now in November 
1842, it appears by the London Gazette that Mr. Lafontaine was appointed 
Attorney-General, and that Mr. Baldwin was appointed Solicitor-General 
at the same time. At that time Lord Stanley was Secretary of State tor 
the colonies. (Loud cheers.) Whatever, then, may have been the im- 
putations which the hon. gentleman has thought it necessary to producs 
tor the paspeste of the present debate, Lord Stanley must no doubt bave 
been satisfied of the incorrectness and falsehood of those imputations 
and must have been persuaded that those men whom he recommended to 
hold the highest offices in Canada were loyal men, to whom those cffices 
could safely be intrusted. (Cheers.) And, now, with regard to the 
main question upon which the house has to decide, and upon which | 
really think the right hon. gentleman who spoke last has pot sufficiently 
retlected,—that question—and | wish to state it perfectly fairly—is this: 
there having been passed bills and acts for the indemnity of persons who 
had suffered rebellion losses in Upper Canada, there has now been passed 
an act for the indemnity of persons in Lower Canada, and the question is, 
whether the representative of the Crown, having consented to those former 
acts, and the Ministers of the Crown never having advised the disallow- 
ance of those acts—there is such a difference between those acts and the 
present act as to make it right—and not only right but necessary on the 
part of the advisers of the Crown, to stop the present act by a disallow- 
ance. The right hon. gentleman (Sir R. Peel) appeared to me to found 
his argument upon the fact that between the former acts and the present 
act there was not any essential difference, except that there were more 
restrictions in the present act than in those former acts. I listened with 
attention to the hon. member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) to dis- 
cover in what manner he would answer that argument, and how he 
would show that the act now under consideration differed from the for- 
mer acts, and that the honour of the Crown was involved in its disallow- 
ance. Butupon that point the hon. gentleman made no argument what- 
ever. He gave the house, as an illustration of the evils that might result 
from it, an hereditary history of certain persons who had been guilty of 
high treason,—as if the purpose ot this act was to counter upon persons 
whv had been guilty of rebellion in Canada an indemnity for such rebel - 
lion. It may be possible that persons who had been guilty of rebellion 
may receive compensation under this act, aud so far that may be deemed 
au argument against the measure; that, however, is the utmost which can 
be made of it. But to say that this is an act proposed expressly for the 
benefit of those who have been guilty of rebellion, is to confound two 
things which are totally and essentially opposed to each other. (Cheers.) 
L readily admit that it might be possible for an act to be passed iu Canada 
which it would be necessary for the advisers of the Crown to refuse to 
sanction and to disallow. It this had been an act of compensation to those 
persons who were sent to Bermuda for the losses which they had sus- 
tained in consequence of their having been sent to that island, that would 
have been an act to which the Crown could not have given its assent. 1 
do not push the responsibility of the Government to the extreme of say- 
ing that every act passed by the Canadian Legislature ought to be assent- 
ed to by the Imperial Government. But when no positive allegation is 
made that these mdividuals were rebels, i do not feel that I should be 
justified in giving advice to the Crown to disallow this act, that advice 
being founded solely upon vague suspicion of which no proof can be 

given. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. gentleman who began this debate to-night (Dr. Nicholl) 
endeavoured to show that certain persons who had beeu guilty of rebel- 
lion had received compensation under the former act. I believe it is quite 
certain that two or three persons at least who had been outlawed and 
afterwards pardoned, did receive compensation under that act. It may 
be said thatit was given upon some other grounds than that of a loss of 
goods ; itmay be alleged to have been for furnishing necessaries to, and 
succouring Her Majesty’s troups; but I think it would have been an evya- 
sion of the spirit of the actif compensation had been given on such grounds. 
Well, then, if those who have taken these grounds have utterly failed to 
show that there is any real difference between this act and the former 
act, except that this act is more restrictive than the other, inasmuch as no 
compensation can be given under this act, except for losses which were in- 
flicted unjustly unnecessarily,and wantonly,—if the destruction of the pro- 
perty of the rebels who were firing on the Queen’s troops would not entitle 
the parties to compensation under this act,—if,finally,the house has no good 
reason to suppose that rebels would receive compensation under the act, 
Lask what it is that itis now proposed todo? (Hear, hear.) Isit that 
which the right hon. gentleman who spoke last has suggested, namely, 
that you should wait! Nothing of the kind. What is proposed to you is, 
that the royal assent should not be given to this act of the Canadian Legis- 
lature,—which, indeed, is not the phrase applicabie to the purpose, bat 
which Ihave no doubt means that this act ought not to go into operation, 
and therefore should be disallowed by the Crown. Because, be it re- 
marked, that such is the constitution of Canada—and I mention this as 
showing what the intention of the framers of that constitution was—that 
if no step whatever should be taken by the advisers of the Crown, and 
if thisact should not be disallowed by the Crown within two years—then 
the act would be in full operation, and beas valid as if it had received ths 
assent of the Crown. That, I repeat, shows that the intention of 
the Legislature in framing that constitution was that, unless some 
extrordinary reason pox wee, § the assent of the Crown should not be 
withheld from these colonial acts, Now, what isthe amendment which 
has been proposed by the right hon. gentleman ? It is, that the Canadian 
Act should be altered in such a way as my right hon. friend the member 
for Northampton has truly alleged,—that of making it agree, not win the 
act as framed by the Canadian Legislature, but asit would have bean 
framed if the minority had prevailed. (Hear, hear.) Now I ask the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, and who is going to vote for this amend- 
ment, how does he imagine that intention is to be carried into effect ! 
You say, you, the majority of the House of Commons, differ from the ma- 
jority of the Legislative Assembly in Caneda, and agree with the minority, 
and that you will give such advice to the Crown thatthe Crown shall be 
obliged to disallow the present act, and any act which does not conform 
with the intentions of the minority of the Legislative Assembly in Canada. 
Why, does any one suppose that the Canadian Government, that Lord 
Elgin or any of his present advisers, could bring a bill into the Canadian 
Assembly to carry out those purposes of the minority? (Hear, hear,) 
Would they not consider, that with such flimsy reasons as have been given 
to reverse the decision to which they have come, to say that the 44 who 
voted against the amesdment shall have their opinion overturned, and the 
28 their opinion carried—would they not consider that with such reasons 
as have been given ia this house it would be an utter subversion of their 
legislative power? (Hear, hear.) Why, then, what do you say? You 
are going to propose, in effect, that there having been compensation and 
indemnity voted by the Legislature of Canada tor the sufferers in Upper 
Canada, there shali be no compensation and indemnity for the sufferers in 
Lower Canada? (Cries of “ Hear, hear,” and “No.”) That is the 
question. (Hear, hear.) You say that you would agree to itonly upou 
such conditions. 

I suppose you are now going to introduce a bill into this house to make 
the people of Canada pay mouey upon your own conditions (hear, hear) ; 
the only way of carrying such a measure would be by proposing it in the 
Canadian Assembly; and | think I have shown you that there is no 
chance of such a measure being proposed there. (Hear, hear.) I canuot 
couceive auy man of the slightest spirit or honour who belougs to that 
majority introducing such a measure (hear, hear); and if there is to be 
no billof that kind, and this billis not to be allowed to come into opera- 
tion, you then say there is to be no compensation to sufferers in Lower 
Canada for rebellion losses. (Hear, hear.) And what is the amount of 
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entleman said, it is not that you would fear there 
—_ anaes for rebels, but that there would be compensation for 
aah Canadians. (Hear, hear.) And I ask you, what will be the feel- 
a all the French Canadians if they are to be told there may be 
po sootise to sufferers in Upper Canada, because they are of English 
Shacoat but there shall be no compensation to sufferers in Lower Cana. 
da because they are of French descent? (“ Hear, hear;” “No.”) I 
must ask this house whether that ‘will not be the interpretation that will 
be put upon it in the province. (Hear, hear.) Let me again urge upon 
this house, that we are not considering, as some geatle men seem to think, 
with respect to a bill in committee in this house, with regard to which we 
can deal as we please. You may find some definition which sutisfies 
your own minds, by which rebels may be excluded, and none but loyal 
men would have compensation ; but, however ingenious you may think 
that definition, however just you may think it, you cannot force it upon 
the Assembly in Canada (hear, hear); you cannot persuade them that it 
is a just definition upon which you can act. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. 
entleman who spoke last said he had the highest respect for the unsul- 
ed honour of Lord Elgin, and should be sorry to do anything that im- 
plied a doubt of it. Lord Elgin says plainly and publicly that it is not 
the intention of this act to compensate rebels, and that if it had been, he, 
as the head of the goverument, never would have consented to it. I think 
that if this amendment were carried it would be an avowal that you did 
not believe that declaration of Lord Elgin (hear ); that you put no faith 
in those words of the noble lord; that you believed that it was a false- 
hood that he pronoupced (hear, hear), and that he had no intention of act- 
ing upon that declaration. (Cries of * Hear, hear,” and “ No, no!”) At 
all events, for my part, believing in the unsullied honour of Lord Elgin,— 
believing that the Legislative Assembly and Council of Canada, together 
with the Earl of Elgin, form a sufficient Legislature for Canada, and that, 
in the present instance, they have considered the interests of Canada in 
such a manner as not to trench upon or impair the honour of the Crown 
or this country,—I think the best way in which I can support the charac- 
ter of the Earl of Elgin,—in which I can support respousible government, 
—in which I can support the due legislative independence of the Assembly 
in Canada, is to give my vote against the amendment of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (hear, hear), as one that would seriously impair the connexion be- 
tween this country and that noble province (bear, hear)—as one that 
would seriously endanger our future relations with every colony in which 
representative institutions are established. (Loud cheers.) J 
The house then divided, when there were—for Mr. Herries’ resolution 
150—against it 291—majority 141. 
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Speecn or Loro Lynpuurst on Motion or Lorp BrouGHam 


“That by an act passed in the Parliament of Canada, entitled ‘An Act 
to provide for the indemnification of parties in Lower Canada whose pro- 
perty was destroyed during the rebellion in the years 1837 and 1838,’ no 
security is afforded against compensation for losses sustained ia the rebel- 
lion in Canada in 1837 and 1838 being given to persons engaged in the 
said rebellion. 

“That it is just and necessary, either by recommending a further and 
amending bill to the Legislature of Canada, or by such other means as 
may be effectual, to provide security against any compensation for losses 
sustained in the said rebellion being given to persons engaged in or hav- 
ing aided or abetted the same.”’ 

Lord LYNDHURST observed that he had not been in the habit for 
many years of addressing their lordships; but bearing in mind the rela- 
tion in which he had been placed to the Crown and to their lordships 
when he had held office at different times, he felt himself imperatively 
called upon, by a sense of his duty to their lordships, and of his duty to 
the Crown, to express his opinion on the subject; he felt himself called 
upon to express his entire disapprobation of the measure to which the 
noble and learned lord had called the attention of their lordships. Lord 
Elgin he believed to be—and he stated it on the testimony of many per- 
sons who had the best means of knowledge—a most honest and conscien- 
tious, as wel! as able, man; and he must say that no person could by pos- 
sibility look with more indignation than he did to the personal insults 
Lord Elgin had received (cheers), that no person coudemned more 
strongly than he did those acts of intemperauce and violence which had 
been directed against that noble lord. It was not his intention to go into 
the question which had been so mych discussed by his noble and learned 
friends near him, and his noble friend opposite, with respect to responsi- 
ble government. What was the nature of responsible government, how 
it could be applied to the colunial possessions of the empire, he would 
not take upon him at that moment toingaire. But he would say this, that 
unless the effect of responsible goverument was to establish au entire in- 
dependence of the state in the chief colonies of the empire, there were 
cases in which the Government of this country and the Parliament of this 
country might be called on directly to interfere. [ Hear, hear, from Earl 
Grey.] Tue question here—and it was a very narrow question on the 
main point—would turn on the construction of the act of Parliament. 
The ground on which he objected to it was that it rewarded the rebels 
[hear, hear]; that the honest, loyal, enterprising, and active people of 
Canada, who had expended so much of their strength and treasure and 
blood even—on the trying occasion of the rebellioa—were to be taxed for 
the purpose of giving compensation to those persons whom, by their ex- 
ertions, they had succeeded in defeating. The noble earl had argued that 
the rebellion was over, that an amnesty had been passed, and that they 
were in that case to treat persous who had been engaged in the rebellion 
as subjects who might be employed in the service of the Crown. He 
(Lord Lyndhurst) made no objection to that amuesty. He approved of 
it; he thought ita wise measure. But he knew no case where parties 
had not only received an amnesty, but had been rewarded aud indemni- 
fied for the very losses they had sustained by their own rebellious acts. 
[ Hear, hear.] [If the noble earl could tell their lordships any instance in 
which rebels who had sustained losses in consequence of their own re- 
bellious acts had been rewarded and indemnified for those losses, that 
would be a precedent applicable to the present case. Haviag made those 
twoor three preliminary observations, he must say a word or two in de- 
fence of an honourable individual whose name had been often mentioned. 
No doubt the noble and learned lord, by a casual slip, spoke of Sir A. 
M’ Nab as having done effectual service in Lower Canada. That was cor- 
rected immediately after, and the noble earl was then led to sneer at the 
conduct of Sir A. M’Nab [“ No, no,” from Earl Grey], who had so high- 
ly distinguished himself by the gallantry he had displayed and the exer- 
tions he had made. It was true that Sir A, M’Nab had performed no ser- 
vices in Lower Canada ; but he was at the aflair of Toronto, and the rea- 
son why no battle was fought on that occasion was that on his appearance 
with. the troops uuder his command, the rebels immediately dispersed, 
and an effectual check was given to the foolish and ill-digested rebellion 
which had arisen. 

At Gallowshill, als, it was true that there was no conflict. But when 
Sir A. M’Nab, with great exertions and great activity, moved on the po- 
sition of the rebels, the rebels instantly abandoned their encampments 
and left the field to the loyalists. Sir A.M’Nab received the distinct 
thanks of the Governor-General of Canada, Lord Seaton, for the activity 
of his exertions and the vigour he displayed ou these occasions. He al- 
terwards reveived the thanks of the crown, and had that title conferred 
upon him which, though not a high one, was valuable as a testimony of 
the high sense entertained by the crown of his services. (Loud cries of 
“Hear, hear.”’) He (Lord Lyndhurst) owed it to this most honourable 
individual, who he thought had uot been justly treated by the noble earl, 
to make the statement he had now made. The question raised in the dis- 
cussion of that night, so far as he understood it, resolved itself into a very 
narrow compass. The noble lord did not appear to dispute the construc- 
tion put on the act by the noble and learned lord. ‘The act embraced 
all persons except, those engaged in the rebellion who had been convicted 
of high treason, along with the individuals who were described in the pro- 
viso. Was it disputed by the noble earl? For if it were so, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) would show him that the persons iu the proviso were the 
only persous excluded from the operation of the act. He might adduce 
an illustration for the purpose of showing that the effect and object of 
the act was to reward and compensate persons who had been engaged in 
rebeliion. Mr. — was not convicted of high treason. He was not 
a he “ hot submit. He absconded. He weui to the United 
tay . A ges from the United States to France, and did not return 
pardon, and sebidtiing'cs ant nan toned. hod took advantage of that 
perfectly alent Cian tae nd - he returned to Canada. Now, was it not 
of the original or Set we was one of the great leaders, one 
bellion pa oe cuitiet age Was pre-eminently the father of the re- 
come within the proviso or etree. ser rege under this act? He did not 
in the exception came withia iicaatanen Whatever did not come with- 
nical rule, but arule of common Pe ce of the act. This was no tech- 
original instigator then, this arin whe = ements om gy le 
for this very bill > alee | P 7 © was how supporting aud voting 

very Dill to give Compensation, would himselt be entitled to com. 
pehsation under it in consequence of the rebellion. It was a monstrous 
Proposition. Wasit nota direct affront to the empire? Was it nota di- 
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rect insult to the crown and the empire tosay that he was to come forward 
and declare that he had sustained lossin consequence of the acts of those 
by whom the rebellion had been suppressed, and that he claimed com- 
pensation in consequence of that loss? And from whom? From the 
public purse of this country? No. Bnt from the taxation of those 
very persons who by their bravery and vigour had so effectually suc- 
ceeded in crushing the rebellion. (Loud cries of “hear, hear.”) Was 
there any one who in that house could assent to a bill which carried with 
it such consequences? The leaders of the rebellion in Ireland had been 
taken, tried, convicted, sentenced. They were to be transported. Sup- 
pose that, after a few years, Her Majesty in her clemency should grant 
them pardon. Suppose by some revolution or other, they should return 
to this country ; suppose any of them, by asimilar revolution, to be sup- 
ported by public feeling, and the Government changed ; suppose, being 


in the Government, and having influence in the Guvernment, they were to | 


propose a bill for the purpose of taxing the people of this country to com- 
pensate their associates in that rebellion for any losses they might have 
sustained (hear, hear) ; would there bea sitigle member who would ap- 
prove of such a measure, who would not be filled with indignation at 
even an attempt of that kind? This was precisely the case now before 
the house. 

With respect to the party who held power in Canada, many of them 
had been deeply implicated in the rebellion. It had been said the revo- 
lutionists were now the Government of the country. There was one 
member of that Government who gave his sanction to this measure, 
brought in for the purpose, or at least, with the intent, of compensating 
and rewarding individuals who had been his companions in a criminal 
enterprise. Of Papineau he had spoken; it was of Mr. Lafontaine that 
he now spoke. If the noble earl was led to believe that Mr. Lafontaine 
did not participate in that enterprise, he was wholly misinformed. The 
statement was <7 incorrect. There were persons present who 
were acquainted with the circumstances and knew every part of the 
transaction. The rebellion occurred in 1837 ; it broke out again in 1838. 
Mr. Lafontaine was engaged in the rebellion of 1837. He was then in 
Canada. He came to this country. The Executive Government issueda 
warrant against him [hear, hear], but no persou took the trouble to 
inquire into the facts. He heard of the warrant and immediately left the 
country The noble earl said Mr. Lafontaine had challenged inquiry. 
When did he challenge that inquiry? He never returned to Canada till 
after the rebellion was suppressed. [Hear, hear.] There was something 
ludicrous in the shifts to which the noble earl was put. Sir J. Colborne 
related, in one of his despatches that a person, Girouard, for whom a re- 
ward of 500/. had been offered, and who was apprehended, was found to 
have a letter from Mr. Lafontaine, in which he said that assistance, and 
pecuniary assistance would be given him for raising ‘“ the blue bonnets 
of the north,” and putting an end to the feudai system for the purpose of 
rousing the vassals. He who was on the spot—who knew the character 
of the persons and of the transactions—did he consider it a mere joke? 
(Hear, hear.] Did he put on the letter a construction which was so in- 
consistent with the noble earl’s gravity of character? He who brought 
in this bill—the effect of which was to indemnify him for the losses he 
might have sustained—had used the language quoted by the noble and 
learned lord. The noble earl said that it was difficult to ascertain who 
were engaged in rebellion—that they might know who had been convic- 
ted or sent to Bermuda; but how should they know who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion—how could they prove it?’ By documents in the 
possession of the Government. Sir J. Colborne said, he had taken 800 
prisoners with arms in their hands; and that they were committed to pri- 
son, but afterwards discharged, as it was impossible to try such numbers. 
How many claimants did their lordships think there were for compensa- 
tion among the persons so designated as taken with arms in their hands? 
352. [Hear, hear.] These persons taken in arms against the Crown, 
whilst endeavouring to establish the independence of the culony, were 
by an act framed by their rebel leader to receive compensation for the 
losses they had sustained, and that compensation would in some instances 
extend to loss of time during imprisonment! [Cheers and laughter.] Was 
anything so preposterous, 80 monstrous, ever before heardof? [{Cheers. ] 

Being disposed to admit the knowledge, talents, and general accuracy 
of the noble earl, he was surprised to mark the carelessness with which 
he appeared to have read the act—the noble earl seemed not even to have 
gone through the different clauses. It had been argued that compensa- 
tion was to be given only for unjast, unnecessary, and wanton destruction 
of property; but the act went further, and provided that compensation 
should be given for losses arising from the seizing, taking, and carrying 
away goods. Why that included the case of the 800 men taken with 
arms in their hands, and under this clause they would be entitled to com- 
pensation for the arms taken from them whilst in rebellion against the 
Crown. (Cheers.) In another clause it was proposed that persons should 
be compensated in respect of any loss of property occasioned by violence 
on the part of persons in Her Majesty's service. How, he wished to 
know, could a rebellion be suppressed but by violence? 
pensation was to be given for claims arising in respect of the occupation 
of houses or buildings by Her Majesty’s naval or military forces; so that 
if it had been found necessary to take possession of the houses of rebels, 
they were to receive compensation for it. The noble earl had found out 
that clause in a former act, because it answered his purpose to build an ar- 
gument upon it, but although it was copied into this very act, the noble 
earl omitted to take the slightest notice of the fact. [Hear.] There was 
another class of persons entitled to compensation under the act whom 
there could be no difficulty in identifying. 104 persons were out-lawed 
for treason. They fled for it, and their names were placed upon record. 
Where would have been the difliculty of excepting them from the bene- 
ficial operation of the act? [Hear, hear.] Were their lordships prepared 
to sanction such a measure as this? Unless Canada was to be deemed an 
independent state their lordships were bound to interfere to prevent the 
adoption of a measure which was dangerous to the empire and inconsis- 
tent with the respect due to the Britis: Crown. [Cheers.] In the dis- 
cussion which had taken place elsewhere on this question it had been said 
that the Governor-General could give instructions to the commissioners. 
The commissioners could exercise no discretion whatever. They would 
take an oath to perform the duty prescribed by the actof Parliament, 
which was to inquire into the claims submitted to them, and when sub 
stantiated to allow them. The claims once allowed, there was no appeal 
against the decision of the commissioners. It was said in a place to which 
he would not make more particular allusion, that the Governor-General 
might give instructions to the commissioners for the regulation of their 
conduct. Never was there so idle a misapprehension. [Cheers and 
laughter.] A commission issued by the Crown would be under the con- 
trol of the Crown. In that case the Crown might issue instructions to 
guide the conduct of its commissioners, but when a commission issued 
under the authority of an act of Parliament which prescribed to it the 
performance of a particular duty, no one had power to interfere with it. 
{Cheers.] It had been said, and he had read it in print, that it was not 
the intention of the promoters of the act that rebels should be included 
in its beneficial operation, and it was added that Mr. Baldwin, the At- 
torney-General, had made a declaration to that effect. The intention of 
2n act could only be found in its legal constraction. If it were intended 
that no rebels should participate in the benefit of the act, why was it not 
so declared in theact itself? [Cheers.] Not intended that rebels should 
participate inits benefit! It was passed principally with that view. 
[Cheers renewed.] M. Lafontaine was pressed over and over again to 
state precisely what was intended ; but no satisfactory answer could be 
obtained from him. What could be more conclusive as to the intention 
of the supporters of the act than the reception given to Mr. Wilson's 
amendment? If it were intended that rebels should not be compensated, 
why was not that expressly declared by the adoption of the amendment 
or if there existed any objection to the particular form of the amendment, 
why was not its substance introduced into the measure in another shape ? 

The noble earl asked how it would be possible to ascertain whether 
pereons had been engaged in a rebellion which occurred ten years ago; 
but he [Lord Lyndhurst] had pointed out whole classes of rebels who 
could be identified without any difficulty. The commissioners were ap- 
pointed to inquire into claims. Why could they not inquire into the char- 
’ [Cries of “ Hear, hear,” from the 
Misisterial benches, answered by cheers from the Opposition. ] The noble 
lords said * hear,’’ but there would be nothing invidious even in examin- 
ing parties themselves, because the amnesty which had been granted 
protected them from all the consequences which would otherwise have 
attached to theirconduct. The commissioners would examiue upon oath, 
and if not perfectly satisfied that acase of participation in the rebellion 
was made out with the clcarness of demonstration, they would decide in 
favour of the claimants. In all cases where doubt existed the benefit of 
the doubt would be given to the claimants, in accordance with the re- 
cognized principle of law. [Hear, hear.] The preamble of the act con- 
tained the words *‘ just losses,” and it had been argued that those words 
necessarily excluded all rebels, because it was impossible that persons | 
engaged in rebellion could sustain just losses. The bill, as originally in- 
troduced, did notcontain the proviso which excepted the convicted and 
confessed rebels, and if the words ‘ just losses” were intended to bear 
the interpretation which had been placed upon them, why was the pro- 





Again, com- | 











viso introduced at a subsequent stage of the measure? When the proyi- 
80 was proposed it would have been a sufficient answer to have said that 
all rebels being excluded by the words “just losses,” fortiori those re- 
ferred to in the proviso must be excluded. (Hear, hear.] The noble 
earl had referred to a former act brought in by the Conservative party in 
Canada; but because one act had passed unnoticed was that a reason why 
another shouid not be rejected when it was brought under the notice of 
the imperial Legislature? The noble earl said that both the acts must re- 
ceive tie same coustruction It was necessary to look how the acts 
were to be applied, for though drawn up in precisely the same words it 
was possible that they might be diametrically opposed to each other in 
operation. In Upper Canada the population was oyal, almost to a man. 
When the act was framed for that province, it wasnot conceived possible 
that auy rebel would claim compensation under it. It was only at Toron- 
to and another place that any rebels showed themselves, and they could 
not have sustained any loss, because they ran away. [A lau h.] Loss 
was notoriously confined to the loyal. What necessity, then, for m 

any exceptions in theact? Noexceptions were introduced, because there 
was nobody to aly tm The noble earl stated, that a person named Ha- 
german, and four or five others, had claimed compensation under the act 
passed for Upper Canada. In no case, he believed, did the compensa- 
tion exceed £20 or £30, and it was given not for general losses, but for 
property surrendered for the use of the loyal forces. The noble earl had 
spoken jocosely of the impossibility of Mr. Hagerman being in treaty 
with Sir A. M’Nab for the supply of thecommissariat. The fact was that 
Mr. Hagerman never appeared in the transaction; he absconded, and 
= horse for which a note was given in payment, was taken from his 
wife. 

So it was in every case. The noble earl, and a gentleman in another 
place for whom he felt great respect, had referred to a circumstance, for 
the purpose of showing what the intentions of the Conservative party 
were with regard to a measure which they were expected to have intro- 
duced. Lord Metcalf appointed a commission to inquire into losses sus- 
tained by the loyal inhabitants of Lower Canada; but when Lord Cath- 
cart succeeded Lord Metcalf the instructions given to the commissioners 
were of a different description. The commissioners were desired to 
classify claimants under the heads of “loyal” and “ disloyal,’’ or persons 
who had been engaged in the rebellion. What was the object of that 
commission? It was a commission to inquire, with a view to legislation, 
after all the facts should have been ascertained. Did it follow that be- 
cause the Conservative party found that rebels had preferred claims for 
compensation, they therefore wou!d have legislated in that sense? 
(Hear, hear.) That would bean absurd inference. But what more? In 
another part of the session of 1847, when the Opposition was strong, the 
Conservative Government was pressed on the subject of a bill, and asked 
whether it was prepared to bring ina bill similar to that which had been 
proposed in Upper Canada. The answer was, that the Government 
would not bring ina bill then, because the state of the colonial chest did 
not warrant such a proceeding, and that at no time, and under no circum- 
stances, would that Government ever introduce a bill which would be in- 
consistent with the limited provisions of Lord Metcalf’s commission. 
[Cheers.] What were their lordships to do? Two alternatives were 
before them. On the one hand they might pass the bill, and keep up the 
agitation prevailing in Upper Canada, letting the consequences rest upon 
the Government—consequences so alarming that it was impossible to con- 
template them without the most serious feelings of dread. Their lord- 
ships might pursue that course, or, on the other hand, they might take 
the not unusual course of suspending the Royal assent to an objectionable 
bill, in order that another bill tree from objection might be sent up. The 
latter course had indeed been pursued in this very case. It was original- 
ly proposed that compensation should be given out of the imperial funds, 
and the bill containing that provision was rejected with an intimation that 
no objection would be taken to compensate out of the colonial chest. 
Why notina similar mauner in the present instance? The noble earl 
said that such a course would lead to irritation. Why should it have 
that etlect? The Attorney-General said it was never intended to com- 
pensate rebels; the Governor-General intimated the same thing. How 
easy, then, would it be for Ministers to say to the Canadian Assembly— 
“ Weare advised by our officers that, by the construction of this bill, re- 
bels may, and in some instances must be compensated ; in that respect it 
does not carry out your design, therefore bring in a bill in accordance 
with your intention, and it shall be passed.” [Cheers.] How could such 
a course of action give rise to irritation, when it would merely be the 
adoption of the suggestion offered by the promoters uf the measure? “I 
am sorry,” continued the noble and learned lord, “ that, departing from 
my ordinary practice, I have had occasion to address your lordships, and, 
perhaps, itis the last time I shall ever do so; but having held high office 
under the Crown, and being still its sworn servant, I fee! strongly that this 
bill compensating rebels is a mischievous measure and insulting to the 
Government of this empire, and that I shoald have failed to discharge an 
imperative duty imposed on me had I not offered to it my determined op- 


position.” [Much cheering. ] 
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To READERS AnD SuBscRIBERs.—Having been informed by a subscriber at 
St. Louis that, to his knowledge, persons nad been deterred from making remit- 
tances to this office by the impression that it was necessary to do so in New-York 
money, we take this method of informing friends in that quarter and elsewhere, 
that current local notes will answer the purpose equally well. 





The Cunard Steamer, Canada, Capt. Judkins, arrived at Boston on 
Wednesday evening last, having sailed from Liverpool on Saturday the 
23rd ultimo. 





Canapa.—Spread over severe! previous columns will be found, partly 
in summary, partly in full, a report of the recent effort, made in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, to awaken the Home Government toa se.ise of 
its duty, and to enlighten the people of England as to the rainous policy 
pursued by the Queen’s representative in Canada. Allis invain. An 
overwhelming majority of 141 in that House, and a small working major- 
ity of 3 (99 to 96) in the Upper, have decided that henceforth Canada is 
to manage her own affairs. The question was discussed by the Peers on 
the 19th ult., and the result is made krown by the arrival of the Steamer 
of the 23d. We have not room to go over the particulars of the debate on 
Lord Brougham’s motion; but it may be safely affirmed that a much 
clearer comprehension of the case was shown by the Peers, than was 
exhibited in the Lower House. The occasion even drew out Lord Lynd- 
hurst, whose luminous mind saw through the tissue of misrepresentation 
ingeniously thrown around the subject by the present Government of 
Canada and its patrons at home, and who plainly declared that the pur- 
port and the very framing of the Bill went directly to the countenance of 
treason ; nay, further, that the whole case was just such a one as might 
arise, in the event of Mr. Smith O’Brien being pardoned by Her Majesty, 
climbing to the top of the political ladder, and then bringing in a bill to 
compensate himself and his followers for their losses in 1848. The paral- 
lel suggested is a bold one; and though not novel, it acquires additional 
weight by falling from the lips of an Ex-Loré Chancellor of England, one 
of the profoundest, most able, and most eloquent, that ever occupied that 
exalted place. How does theimpertinent assertion of Earl Grey, that the 
bill excluded rebels from compensation, melt into nothing before the plain 
truth laid down by Lord Lyndhurst! What becomes, too, of the still in- 
comprehensible ‘‘ beliet’ of Lord Elgin, that warped the jadgment and 
influenced the vote of Sir Robert Peel, on Mr. Herries’ motion? The 
authority of Lord Lyndbursts’s opinion carries more weight than fifty col- 
umns of the Z'imes, or a bushel of despatches from Lord Elgin. We make 
room for it above. 

But the vote is the thing. Cost whatit might, the Elgin policy was to 
be sustained; and, in truth there was no half way step between his 
Lordship’s political disgrace, and the receguition of his measures. The 
Home Government have taken their course, and it remains for the British 
Canadians to take theirs. We earnestly trust that the latter will be pru- 
dent, and becoming the emergency. We would fain hope that, though 
their opposition to this disloyal bill has been impudently stigmatized in 
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high places as unconstitutional, their conduct, under the influence of 
&@ most righteous indignation, may not now give room for the reproach to 
be justly cast on them. The law is, and ought to be paramount, although 
iniquitous and insulting ; whilst the evil attendant ou any systematized 
resistance to it, even in the way of precedent, far outweighs any practi- 
cal evil that can result from its being carried into operation. The real 
grievance was inflicted by Lord Elgin’s assent to sucha bill in the first in- 
stance, and by the subsequent ratification of this proceeding by the Im- 
perial Parliament. The mere sharing out of one hundred thousand 
pounds, a portion of which will fall into the grasp of unclean hands, is as 
nothing compared with the wound already inflicted upon the gallantry 
and loyalty of the supporters of the British Throne. These latter have 
earnestly and honestly protested. Some, indeed, maddened by their 
zeal, went so far as tu commit deplorable excesses, that seriously damaged 
their cause in the quarter to which appeal was made. What now could 
be gained by violent and illegal opposition? Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
save scenes of strife and warfare, unwarranted by the occasion, and digg 
astrous to the welfare of Canada, under any possible issue. Do we de- 
sire that the insult should be forgiven and the injury forgotten? Far 
from it. Let the matter and the manner of it be both kept vividly before 
the eyes of the public, in order that real, legitimate revenge may be 
taken, when the fair opportunity arrives. Apart from all the chances on 
the political board, time must roll round, and bring both parties openly 
before the country. Another election will try how far the majority of 
the inhabitants of Canada are supporters of loyalty, or abettors of treason ; 
and until that record be tried, though agitation may well continue, and 
indignation ought to be loudly and constantly expressed, any forcible 
attempts to obstruct the law of the land will but still further cloud the 
prospects of Canada, and plunge it into a fearful turmoil of crime and 
misery. We see with regret the mysterious hints of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of British North America, published generally in the Canadian 
papers; and we remember that it is one of the most difficult things in 
public, as in private life, to draw back from a position once taken. Be- 
hind the strong resolutions adopted, and made known, there may be stern 
resolves carefully concealed. We earnestly hope that no corresponding 
movement will be made; and that though the law may with all propriety 
be denounced, it will not be openly set at defiance. 
Should the voice of the country, at some not very distant period, disap. 
prove at the hustings this rebel favouring bill, there will not be wanting 
‘ways and means of effacing the stigma now thrown upon the loyal and 
the brave, even though rebels should have fattened meanwhile upon the 
spoil now awarded them. That this will be the case, we cannot doubt; 
but we must be allowed to doubt the policy and the propriety of writing, 
speaking, acting, and thinking, as though the dumination of the Freach Ca- 
nadian ministry were an incubus that could never be kicked off. Suppose, 
for argument sake, that it were so ; that it could neither be borne nor got 
rid of—what then? Must this lead to an armed resistance to the law, or 
toa war of extermination against the oppressors? We think not. Other 
remedies may be tried, when the time comes : and the time has not come 
yet. In the present temper of the Canadians, we dare scarcely hint again 
at Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament, though we verily 
believe that a couple of Canadian members in the House of Commons 
would have wrought out a very different tally, by laying plain facts broadly 
and unmistakeably before it. But were the evil, we say, permanent, as it 
is, We trust, only temporary, there is the separation of Upper aud Lower 
Canada to fall back upon; failing that, the union of all the North Ameri- 
can Colonies ; independence of the mother country ; even subsequent an- 
nexation to this republic—any of these were better than the unfurling of 
a royal standard, for the purpose of resisting the Queen's authority— 
physica! resistance to a law regularly passed being neither more nor less 
than this. 
We mention annexation as the last resource, because it is a word just 
now very much in men’s mouths, put forward by some as a threat, by 
others as a boon, but in the mention of which some very serious obstacles 
are conveniently overleuped, that it may be well for certain parties to 
bear in mind at the outset. We incline to think that some influential po- 
liticians at home consider Colonies as very troublesome appendages of 
the British Crown, and would willingly be rid of them; butat the same 
time we feel well assured that Great Britain will not, under any possible 
circumstances, consent to the partial dismemberment of her possessions 
onthis continent. If delegates, fairly representing the public opinion of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, could proceed to London to 
urge upon the Government the general desire for separation felt in those 
colonies one and all, and the conviction that their own interests would 
be promoted by it, probably a “talk might be held” upon the subject, 
and the question be amicably and profitably discussed. Are we within 
anything like a glimpse of such a state of things? We cannot perceive 
any glimmerings of it just yet; and though we notice that a newspaper 
is about to be started in Montreal for the especial purpose of agitating 
the question of a peaceable repeal of the connection now subsisting, we 
hold the lengthened discussion of the matter to be somewhat premature 
Very little is said on it here; but it must be confessed that there are two 
parties who desire it—the one consisting of the men who hate everything 
British with so cordial a hatred that they would smother the Canadiaus 
in their cordial embraces, by way of irritating John Bull—the other the 
American political party of Northern men, at perpetual feud with their 
countrymen of the South, and who would be but too glad to infuse new 
blood and numerival strength into their own section of the Union. It is 
said, though we cannot vouch for it, that these gentlemen are very desir- 
ous of annexation. Let our Canadian friends examine for themselves ; 
and also remember that majorities rule hereabouts with despotic sway. 
A postscript to our Canada edition of last week corrected some errors 
into which the telegraph betrayed us. For other readers, the record of 
the debate in Parliament of the 14th and 15th ult. will have done the 
same. We may add that from the tenor of questions asked in Parliament 
daring the week preceding the 23d ult., it does not appear absolutely 
certain that Canadian affairs are even there disposed of. Probably after 
hearing what Lord Lyndhurst had to say, some of the members of the 
Jower House felt slightly ashamed of their verdict. 








The general news by the Canada is of great interest. Lord Campbell 
has carried through the House of Lords a bill to legalise the commutation 
of capital punishment in the case of Smith O’Briea and others, and it hee 
been read twice in the Commons, vehemently opposed, however, by an 
inconsiderable faction. Nevertheless there is abitch in the proceedings; 
for the second reading took place on Monday the 18th, and there the mat- 

terrested. Of all bungling prosecutions this has been the most absurd. 
Mr. John Martin and Mr. O'Doherty, sentenced to ten years transporta- 
tion, are embarked on board a Convict ship, and await the other prison- 
ers at Cork. Lord Lincoln has brought under notice of Parliament the 
transfer of Vancouver's Island to the Hudson’s Bay Company, founding 
upon it further charges against poor Earl Grey, who seems destined to 
bear the brunt of the opposition, either in his own person or that of his 
Assistant Mr, Hawes. In the present case'the House was counted out, 
Lord Marcus Hill pleading guilty to having helped to whip it out, to the 
great annoyance of Lord Lincoln.——Lord Palmerston has re-iterated his 
assertion, and it is borne out by the publication of Official Despatches, 
that the British Government have not approved the scandalous proceed- 





22nd ult. 


unsettled state of affairs on the continent, he reminded the House that 
early in the session of 1848 he was compelled to propose an increase of 
taxation to cover the expenditure, and he then stated his expectation that 
in three years the income of the country would equal its expenditure. He 
then estimated the income at £ 
only been less by £62,000. Peer 
ceeding the estimate; but there was included in it the sums not antici- 


£713,727. The expenditure exceeded the estimate by about £269 ,378, 


at £52.252,000, which he anticipated would be thus made up :—Customs, 
20,450,0001.; excise, 13,710,000/. ; stamps, 6,750,000/. ; taxes, 4,300,0002. ; 


diture as follows: Interest and management of funded and unfunded 
debts, 28,245.270/.; civil list, 2,781,580/.; grant for Irish distress, 50,0007. 
navy, 7,021,724/.; army, 6,778,083/.; ordnance, 2,540,007/.; miscellaneous 


ordnance in 1846-7-8, 642,632/.; making a total expenditure of 52,157 696/. 
ceipts of 52,252,000/., there would remain a surplus over expenditure of 


taken away, the surplus income of the year would be 736,936/. 


incidents, connected with the Episcopal Bench, deserving a moment’s 
notice. 
Bishop of Oxford made an effort, creditable to his humanity at least, to 
exclude Brazil from any participation in the benefits likely to accrue to 
foreign countries. 
upholder of the slave-trade. 
amendment was outvoted. The second singular fact is the threat held 
out to the Bench of Bishops on the same occasion, by the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, that the time may not be very distant when their services will be 


subsequent arrangement with the Government the debate was to com- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented his budget on the 
His statement is thus reported. 
on the depression of the cotton trade, owing to the 





lic. 


After remarking u 
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52,000,000, and the actual proceeds had 
The expenditure was £53,287,]10, thus ex- 


pated for by Irish distress and the naval excess, amounting together to 
but if the naval excess and other extraordinary items were deducted, the 


current income would have exceeded the current expenditure by £120,- 
000. He estimated tke total income of the country for the year 1849-50 


income tax, 5,275,000/; Post-office, 800,000/.; crown lands, 180,0001. ; 
miscellaneous, 222,000/. ; old stores, 485,000/. ; surplus fees, 90,000/.; mak- 
ing a total receipt of £52,252,000. After which he estimated the expen- 


3,924,277/.; refunding property, 53,1077. ; excesses in the army, navy and 
Deducting, therefore, the total expenditure of 52,157,696/. from the re- 


104,304/.; but, if the excesses for the army, navy and ordnance were 





In our brief record of Parliamentary proceedings there are two small 


The first is that in the final debate on the Navigation Bill the 


This was on the ground of Brazil being the notorious 
His Lordship divided the house, but his 


dispensed with in the House of Lords. Lord Winchelsea is a staunch 
Conservative, and a professing Christian, and we are somewhat inclined 
to think that in this matter he is a true prophet. His rebuke, however, 
to the Bishops for interference in secular affairs was ill-timed, being ap- 
plied whilst hisown party were writhing under their discomfiture upon 
this very Navigation Bill. The hint was converted into a brutum fulmen, 
from the circumstances under which it was given. Next week we will 
endeavour to find room for Lord Stanley’s protest against the Bill here 
alluded to. Mr. Cobden, on the 12th ult., inflicted upon the House 
of Commons one of his absurd, because impracticable nostrums, for substi- 
tuting arbitration for war. Lord J. Russell and Lord Palmerston both took 
the field against him; and though he mustered 79 supporters, a majority 
of 97 threw the affair over till next session. On the same day Mr. Disraeli 
gave notice of what may be called a monster motion for Tuesday , the 26th 
ult.; “the state of the nation” to be his comprehensive subject. By 





mence on Monday last. 

Paris continues in a state of siege—that is to say, under military des. 
potism. So much for the Republic of sixteen months standing ! At Lyons 
there has been a violent movement against the Government, only quelled 
after fighting, and the loss of about 200 lives: 50,000 troops keep the 
peace there, and 70,000 inParis. By a vote of 373 to 151 the Government 
is empowered for twelve months to suppress public meetings and clubs. 
Ledru Rollin, who escaped when first arrested, keeps clear of the law. 
His designs and those of his associates are said to have been of the Ter- 
rorist school. General Oudinot, up to the 15th ult., had neither seduced 
the Romans by his repeated overtures, nor captured the city by assault. 
The taking of Rome was, howevar, considered imminent, and this 
crowning act of French infamy will probably be announced by the 
steamer of the 30th ult. In Paris the cholera was abating; Madame 
Catalani and Kalkbrenner the pianist are numbered amongst the victims. 
There was a general impression in London on the 22d ult., and in fact 
it was positively announced, that the Russian and Austrian combined 
forces had been repeatedly and disastrously defeated by the Hun- 
garians; but the when, the where, and the how, are studiously concealed 
by the Vienna journals. In Baden, and along the Rhine, open war is 
waged by bands of Republican insirgents, headed by Mieralowski, a 
Pole of considerable military talent. Prussian troops are mainly em- 
ployed in the effort to suppress the insurrection, but the accounts are 
vague and unsatisfactory. A treaty of peace is said to have been con- 
cluded between Austria and Sardinia, the latter paying an indemnity of 
70 millions of francs. Hopes are again held out of a settlement between 
Denmark and the German States. 





A Sincutar View or Humanity, anp NationaL Courresy.—Lady 
Franklin's touching appeal to the President of the United States on be 
half of her husband, and the sympathising reply of the American Secre- 
tary of State are on record; our readers will remember that, a fortnight 
since, ia speaking on this subject, we alluded to a discrepancy between 
what was believed in England, and what had been done here. The 
misapprehension still prevailing, and the will being taken for the deed, 
Sir R. H. Inglis on the 12th ult., in his place in Parliament, took occasion 
to eulogise in no measured terms the conduct of the Government at Wash- 
ington, herein. Lord Palmerston, on behalf vf the Ministerial party, con- 
curred to the fullest extent in pronouncing itin the highest degree gener- 
ous and honourable, and was followed by Mr. Disraeli, representing the 
Opposition, and echoing the same sentiments. All three speakers re- 
joiced in the evidence of good-will amongst nations, which the circum- 
stances of the case seemed to evince, and will certainly regret to find that 
their eulogy was for the moment misplaced. But mark, with what 
cynical coldness the Evening Post of this city nips in the bud the hopes 
of Lady Franklin, and with what an ill-concealed chuckle of satisfaction 
it flings back the friendly expressions of the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain. In an editorial summary of European news, on Monday last the 
Post says— 


Lord Palmerston has announced that the American goverament is about to send 
out an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, Mr. Clayton has been headed 
in this attempt at popularity, and Lord Palmerston will have to take back his 
compliments. We understand our cabinet has resolved to proceed no *‘ further 
in this business.” 


It is none of our business to inquire how far Mr. Clayton’s generous ex- 
pressions were the result of an attempt at popularity ; but we may safely 
say that it isa most ungenerous thing to designate them as such, with- 
out any shadow of proof adduced to warrant the assertion. Neither 
do we believe that Americans generally will share the pleasure of the Post 
at finding Mr. Claytou’s humanity “ headed off,” and Lord Palmerston’s 
compliments thrust back into his face. 





Tue Fourts or Juty.—The seventy-third anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was celebrated on Wednesday last in this city, with 
the usual demonstration of patriotic feeling, though with some abridg- 
ment of the customary festivities. In consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Health, the parade of Troops was dispensed with, 
and the streets were rather less crowded than usual, until evening let 
loose its flood of light from fireworks, and its flights of rockets. In this 








portion of the entertainments, publicly and privately provided, there did 
not seem to be any diminution. The weather was very favourable for 
the holiday makers, a cool breeze from the North East pleasantly tem. 
pering the heat of the July sun. A few accidents from fire arms occur. 
red, but none, we believe, resulted fatally. 





Fatuexr Matuew.—This really distinguished man, who arrived from 
Liverpool on Friday evening, the 29th ult., took up his abode at a private 
friend's on Staten Island, and remained there in quiet until Monday af 
ternoon. Under the auspices of the Municipal anthorities, whose guest 
he is, he made a public landing at Castle Garden at 3 P. M. on Monday. 
The Temperance Societies, with their banners and badges, mustered in 
great force, aud made a most imposing display. A procession, very long 
and orderly, passed up Broadway to the City Hall, where Father Mathew 
was again formally presented to the citizens of New York at the balcony 
of the Governor’s Room. The reverend gentleman’s replies to the vari- 
ous speeches made, and addresses presented to him, were concise, simple, 
and in good taste and feeling. His somewhat feeble health prevents hig 
speaking at great length, though his appearance scarcely indicates it, 
Rooms were provided for him at the Irving House, and at a late hour, a 
party entertained him with a superb dinner, the Mayor presiding. Hie 
movements are chronicled at length in the daily papers, but they are not 
yetof much public importance ; and we have only room to bid him cor- 
dially welcome, and to express the hope that his presence may stimulate 
the rational and practical cause that he has so much at heart. 





The report of Sir John Harvey taking the command of the British 
forces in North America is contradicted ; and from the local rank of Lieut- 
enant-General being conferred on Major General Rowan by the Gazette 
of the 22d ult., it may be presumed that he receives the appointment. 





Our Montreal correspondence has failed to come to hand, and from the 
Canada papers we cannot learn whether His Excellency the Governor 
General has left Monklands, or remains there in seclusion. He still reaps 
plentifully the bitter fruits of unpopularity. 


A report was published yesterday morning in a Philadelphia paper, 
stating that the Hon. Henry Clay had been attacked by the cholera. on 
Tuesday last, at Louisville Ky. 





Catirornia.—During the week no reliable intelligence from this quate 
ter has been received ; and it still appears doubtful whether the account 
be correct of General Persifer F. Smith having taken refuge from his as- 
sailants on ship-board at San Francisco. Many disasters are reported to 
have occurred to companies travelling overland. Some are said to have 
been swept off by Indians, some by the cholera, but the statements are 
not generally given on good authority. 





Dar or Fastinc.—The President of the United States, in considera- 
tion of the prevalence of the Cholera, has issued a proclamation, recom- 
mending that the first Friday in August, which will be the 3d. day of the 
month, be observed generally as a day of fasting and humiliation. The 
Government offices will be closed accordingly, and we presume there 
will be a general suspension of business. 





Tue CuoLera..—The official report to the Sanatory Committee of this 
city gives a total during the last six days of 419 casesand 165 deaths, be- 
ing an average of 69 and 27 per diem. It will be noticed that there isa 
considerable increase in the number of cases, but an increase of one 
only in the number of deaths. 





Emicration.—On Monday last nearly 3500 emigrants arrived at this 
port. One ship, the Constellation, from Liverpool, is reported to have 
landed 900, the largest number ever brought over in one vessel. We are 
curious to know whether these emigrant ships are provided with a suffi- 
cient number of boats to accommodate so large a number of passengers 
in case of accident. 
Tue American Minister to Enctanp.—It was proposed at a convo- 
cation held at Oxford on the 21st ult., that the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
should be conferred on the Hon. Geo. Bancroft. 








Packet Sure “ Amertcan Eacie.”—This ship, that, it will be remem- 
bered, put into Plymouth in consequence of thé breaking out of cholera, 
aud was taken in charge by the naval and medical authorities of that 
port, sailed thence for New York on the evening of the 20th ult., all well 
on board. The loss by death subsequently to ker arrival at Plymouth 
was very trifling. 


Drama, 


Theatrical affairs have somewhat improved during the week, in conse- 
quence of the excitement and influx of strangers, common on the re- 
turn of the Anniversary of the National Holiday. On Wednesday, 
the fourth, Hamblin and Burton re-opened their houses for day and 
There was little of novelty produced on the oc- 
casion, the managers now very wisely reserving their greatest attractions 
for the dull season that intervenes immediately after the fourth. 

Nisxo also opened his new establishment, although the building is not 
completed. Indeed the auditorium portion of the house presented only 
the skeleton of what we presume the entire body will be when finished. 
Greut tact was shown, however, and care taken to render it decent and 
perfectly comfortable for the visitors; and the stage arrangements, save 
in the single instance of the absence of a decorated drop curtain, were 
complete in every department. 

We forbear expressing any opinion, or going into the detail of the 
house uniil it is completed; though we may say en passant that the build- 
ing seems admirably adapted for the purposes of a summer theatre. The 
ventilation is perfect, and an air of lightness, combined with requisite 
strength and durability, characterizes the whole. 

The Ravel family, aided by portions of the Lehman /roupe, were the 
attractions in the performances on Wednesday evening: and the joint 
efforts of these admirable artists and pantomimists were received with 
enthusiastic greetings by a crowded and highly respectable audience. 
There is no doubt that they will prove highly attractive during the sea- 
son, notwitstanding the sickness which is now operating 80 diad vantage 
ously on all species of amusements. We miss the inimitable Gabriel, but 
a very able substitute will be fourd in Frangois Ravel,’who was received 
jn Roquinet, in the popular ‘* Monsieur Duchalumeau,” with loud demon- 
strations of good will. The house will open for the regular season ina 
few days, when we shall be better able to judge of the character of the 
compaby engaged, and of the style of getting up that Mr. Niblo intends 
to carry out in this new establishment. From the indications exhibited 
on Wednesday we are inclined to hope that a more liberal expenditure 
than heretofore is to be the order of theday. It will best repay the pro- 
prietor in the end, for it would be a suicidal policy for any manager t9 
neglect attention to those indispensable accessories, which the exact ing 
taste of the age demand imperatively in all theatrical representations. 


evening performances. 


Mr. Macatister.—This accomplished adept in the necromaatic art is 
drawing good houses nightly at the Broadway, by his surprising and sin- 
gularly interesting exhibitions. During the week he has produced several 
new and wonderful experiments, among which is the very clever one ef 
suspending Madame Macalister in the air without any apparent support. 
We understand that the performances will be coatinued through the com- 
ing week. 








ings of the Freuch Government in their assault upon the Roman Repub 
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Soutuey’s Common-Piace Book. Edited by his Son-in-law, J. W. War- 
ter, B. D. New York. 1849. Harpers.—Southey is here presented to pub- 
lic notice as a scholar, not as a poet; and however opinions may differ as 
to the estimation in which he should be held in this latter capacity, few 
will hesitate to award him a high place in the former. His Common 
Place Book consists of a collection of extracts, made during his varied 
and extensive researches into the great and increasing world of litera. 
ture—a world becoming so vast, that voyages of discovery therein, by 
such men as Southey, will acquire day by day more value. The pssa- 
ges selected are short, averaging scarcely more than half a column of 
close print on an octavo doable-columned page. They are partly head- 
ed by Southey, partly by the Editor and but rarely accompanied by notes 
orcomments. The choice, however, is itself an imdex to the current of 
Southey’s thoughts; and if a book marked in the margin by a discri- 
minating hand be a prize, what value will not scholars attach to what 
may be called the record of a library thus marked! For a sample of the 
authors quoted, here are a handful of names taken at random, names un- 
known to the devout admirers of Eugene Sue and Harrison Ainsworth, 
but at which the pale student’s heart will leap for joy—Godfrey Higgins, 
Burton, Sir John Hawkins, Boyle, Patrick, Sanderson, Lord Brooke, 
Montaigne, Gascoigne, Luther, Lightfoot, Rushworth, Roger North, 
Shaftesbury, Holinshed, Sir John Sinclair, Quarles, Montiuc, Rabelais, 
Erasmus. Chosen thoughts of such men as these, selected by Robert 
Southey, must be welcomed by hundreds who have not the means to 
purchase the originals, nor the bookshelycs whereon to bestow them, 
nor the leisure to digest their contents in the mass. The passages are 
described as “ mural, religious, political, philosophical, historical, poeti- 
cal, and miscellaneous.” The work is to be issued in parts—how many, 
does not appear. The first number, now under notice, combines in an 
unusual degree cheapness and excellence. It is of full octavo size, very 
well printed in double columns. 


Serect Comepies, Transtatep From THE Iratian. New York. 1849. 
D. Appleton § Co.—A collection of half a dozen of the light, semi-farci- 
cal favourites of the Italian stage—two by Goldoni, two by Nota, and 
two by Giraud. These versions are anonymously published, but from the 
preface being dated Virginia, it may be presumed that they are the work 
ofan American. The rendering is easy, and the familiar style of the 
original has been preserved. To young students of Italian this duode- 
cimo will be acceptable. 

Tue Crassic Frencu Reaper. By Alain de Fivas. Ibid.—A new selec- 
tion from ancient and modern writers of celebrity, intended for the use of 
well advanced students. The selections, both in prose and verse, appear 
to have been made with judgment, and are generally on attractive sub- 
jects—a very desirable point where the attention of students is invited. 


A vocabulary is added, by which means the dictionary may be dispens- 
ed with. 


Trpse, with 4 Sequet. By H. Melville. New York. 1849. Harpers.— 
This is arevised edition, from which some extraneous matter, hitherto 
interwoven with the tale, has been expurgated, and in which the story of 
Toby is brought to a happy conclusion. Of the widely-spread popularity 


of “ Typee,” and its intrinsic claims to public favour, it would now be 
superfluous to speak. 


MaGpacen anv Marcia, on rue Rectory Guest. By Mrs. Grey. New 
York. 1849. Stringer § Townsend. —In this new tale, by the accomplish- 
ed authoress of the “ Gambler's Wife,” she has fully sustained the posi- 
tion she has taken amongst the present generation of the writers of fic- 
tion. Her style is pleasant, her skill in construction great, and her morality 
of ahigh grade. The workings of an envious temper are very cleverly 
portrayed, and one may put down the “ Rectory Guest,” after reading it, 
with the comfortable consciousness of having been instructed as well as 
entertained. This edition is in the ordinary cheap form. 

Tue North American Review. July, 1849. 
Francis, N. Y.—A number of unusual interest. 


C. Little, Boston. C.S. 
Ancient and modern, na- 
tional and cosmopolitan subjects alternate ably and pleasantly. From 
‘‘ Attempts to find a North West Passage,” the reader is carried back to 
the reign and adventures of the “‘ Normans in Sicily ;” brought forward 
in the lapse of time to “‘ Rosas and the Argentine Republic,” and thrown 
back again to “ Nineveh and its Remains,” An article on ‘“ Nationality 
in Literature” claims special attention, and is intended to stop the mouths 
of certain croakers who repudiate free trade in literature, and faucy they 
can create a home-made article by crying out lustily for it. A scrap tak- 
en here and there from this advocacy of the universality of genius will 
show that though the position taken is not absolutely new, it is well de- 
fended in the present instance. 


Time is figured with scythe, hour glass, wallet, andslippery forelock. He is 
allegorized as the devourer of his own offspring. But there is yet one of his 
functions, and that not the least important, which wants its representative among 
his emblems. To complete his symbolical outfit, asieve should be hung at his 
back. + * * * * 

But Time is more choice, and makes his sieve only the cuarser from age to 
age. One book, one man, one action, shall often beall of a generation busy with 
sword, pen, and trowel}, that has not slipped irrevocably through the ever-widen- 
ing meshes. ’ 

We are apt to forget this. In looking at the literature of a nation, we take note 
only of such names as Dante, Shakspeare, Goethe, not remembering what new 
acres have been added to the wide chaff-desertof Oblivion, that we may have 
these great kernels free from hull and husk. We overlook the fact that contem- 
porary literature has not yet been put into the sieve, and quite gratuitously blush 
for the literary short-comings of a whole continent. 

* 


* * * ” 


At least, before definitive sentence be 


’ bs assed against us, i sta- 
tion which a country must go through, F oe leg egy ted are 


i ) F mui ere it bring forth a great poet, should be 
ascertained with scientific exactness. Let us not be in any hurry to resort to a 


Cesarian operation, Poets, however valuable in their own esteem, are not 
after ali, the most important productions of a nation. If we can frame a common. 
wealth in which it shall not be a misfortune to be born, in which there shall never 
be a pair of hands nor a mouthtoo much, we shall be as usefully employed as if 
we should flower with a Dante or so, and remain a bony stalk forever after. We 
can, in the meantime, borrow a great poet when we want one, unless the pleasure 
and profit which we derive from the works of a great master depend upon the 
proprietary rightin himsecured to us by compatriotism. F 
« ° * * * 

The feeling that it was absolutely necessary to our respectability thatwe should 
havea literature, has been a material injury to such as wehave had. Our criti- 
cism has oscillated between the two extremes of depreciation and overpraise. On 
the one hand, it has not allowed for the variations of the magnet needle of taste, 
and on the other, it has estimated merit by the number of degrees west from 
Greenwich. _It seems never to have occurred to either sect of critics, that there 
were such things as principles of judgment immutable as those of mathematics 

* * * * * 


There is no time or place in human nature, and Prometheus, Coriolanus, Tasso, 


Amen tre ours if we can use them, as Washington or Daniel Boone. Let an 
ity will take ws —_ a livingcharacter, even if it be antediluvian, and national- 
fast obliserese ve itself. The news paper, the railroad, and the steamship are 
ealiiies has shrek - externals of district and hostile nationality. The Turkish 
tune lb oveevwien, <a coat and pantaloons, and reads Dickens. But human na- 
sist thatour authors a Ty and everywhere inextinguishable. If we only in- 
national. Excellence _ € good. we may cease to feel nervous about their being 
we have no literature Bd alien nowhere. And even if we hear it lamented 
ful. Ifthe bobolink and “4 = a thousand other ways of making ourselves use- 
Miho Kepler, to vals; aaah t ockingbird find no poet to sing them, they can afford, 

; and in the meantime they themselves will sing as if nothing 


had happened. Fo 
, : r ourselves, we conf, ° > 
is not extinct, nor has Apoll e confess, we have hopes. The breed of poets 


We havea very strong A allthe golden, singing arrows in his quiver. 

will yet open on this Weste Com emounting even to faith, that eyes and ears 

of our birds have a rizhtt 7 1 ontinent, and tind adequate utterance. If some 

have met with due civility Fos aapected, yet other parts of our natural history 

Emerson has paid it wets v5 “s the pine tree complain of the tribute which 

remo I P ’ Surrender it tothe lumberer and the saw-mill without 
rse. It must be an unreasonable tree, wooden at head and heart. 


2 : p WOE 
Nay, how are we to know whatis preparing for us at this very moment? What 





herald had Chaucer, singing the matins of that grand cathedral-service whose 
wen we have not yetheard, in England? What external circumstance con- 
trolled the sweet influence of Spenser? Was Gorboduc a prologue that should 
have led us to expect Hamlet? Did the Restoration furnish the score for those 
organ-strains of Milton, breaking in with a somewhat unexpected voluntary to 
drown the thin song of pander and parasite with its sublime thunders of fervor 
and ascription ? What collyrium of nationality was it that enabled those plea- 
sant Irish eyes of Goldsmith to pierce apn | the artificial tinsel and frippery of 
his day to thet little clamp of primroses at Wakefield? England had long been 
little better than a province of France in song, when Wordsworth struck the 
note of independence, and led the people back tothe old worship. While we 
are waiting for our literature, let us console ourselves with the following obser- 
vation with which Dr. Newman commences his History of the Hebrew Menarchy. 
“ Few nations,” he says, “ which have put forth a wide and enduring influence 
upon others, proclaim themselves to have been indigenous on the land of their 
celebrity.” dr. if the worst come, we can steal a literature like the Romans, and 
thus acquire another pvint of similarity to that remarkable people, whom we resem- 
ble so much, according to the Quarterly Review, in our origin. 


The main interest of the article is thus disposed of, though it is follow- 
ed by a slight criticism on Longfellow’s “ Kavanagh.’’ It is praised 
temperately, and with discretion. 

Tue American Journat or Science anp Arts. New Haven. 1849. 
C. S. Francis §& Co. New York. Whilst the “North American” takes 
a survey of the discoveries made in the Northern Polar regions, this very 
able magazine, in its July issue, completes its summary of the proceed- 
ings of Sir J. C. Ross at the antipodes, his voyage of discovery and re- 
seach in 1839-43 in the Southern Antarctic Regions being the subject 
matter for notice. ‘Ancient Sea Margins,” and the existing ‘Ancient 
Monuments in Kentucky” are also topics that will interest general read- 
ers, whilst for those who realiy cultivate the sciences the usual elaborate 
entertainment is provided. 


Witson’s Business Directory. New York. 1849. J. F. Trow. It 
is scarcely in our range to notice this little work, usefal though it be: but 
our attention is drawn to the statistical summary of the occupations fol- 
lowed in this city, and to the numbers engaged therein. It appears that 
upwards of 27,000 persons or firms are engaged in business in New 
York ; amongst whom are to be found, 


Architects 35—Builders 88—Auctioneers 64—Bakers 501—Booksellers, 190— 
Boot and Shoe makers 1390 --Stock and Exchange Brokers 156—Butchers 541 
—Tailors 622—Confectioners 317—Daguerreotypists 60—Dentists 134—Drug- 
gists, importing, wholesale, and retail, 321—Retuil Grocers 2222—Hotel Keep- 
ers, 67—Jewellers 116—Lawyers 1086—House and Sign, Landscape, Minia- 
ture, and Ornamental, Portrait Painters, 103—Porter House Keepers 1640—Liv- 
ery Stable Keepers 137 





Loxpvon Booxs.—Still another new novel by G. P. R. James, “ The 
Woodman,” is advertised as nearly ready!! ‘ Rome,a tour of many 
days,” by Sir George Head, is out, and attracts notice and commendation. 





Books REcEIvED.—A treatise on Algebra forthe use of schools and colleges. 
Appletons.—New York City Guide. [did —Secret Service, a Drama. M. Doug- 
las .—Roland Cashel. Part 2. Harpers. 





ROYAL EAST INDIA COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE. 


Public attention kas been so much directed of late to the brilliant mili- 
tary exploits of officers of the E. I. Company’s Army, that the following 
account may not be out of place. 


A public examination was held at the East India Company’s Military 
Seminary on Friday, the 8th ult., inthe presence of the Chairman, Major- 
General Sir Archibald Galloway, K.C. B.; the Deputy-Chairman, Mr. 
John Shepherd ; several members of the Hon. Court of Directors, and a 
large number of distinguished visitors. 

Prizes were distributed agreeably to the recommendations. In presen- 
ting the prizes to Mr. T. G. Montgomery—Military Surveying, 1st Hin- 
dustani, lst Good Conduct, and the Pollock Medal—the Chairman com- 
plimented him in the highest manner, and introduced him to Sir George 
Pollock, in commemoration of whose services the medal which he had 
just received had been struck. ' 

Thirty-eight Gentlemen Cadets were brought forward on this occasion, 
of whom six were selected for the engineers, seventeen for the artillery, 
and fifteen for infantry service. 

The proceedings in the fortification department commenced on the ar- 
rival of the chairman at the Coldstream, after the Cadets had dined. Three 
light infantry bridges were already thrown across this piece of water, in 
addition to which a barrel bridge was formed; over this the bridge squad 
marched, two deep, after wide a field piece was passed over. The Ca- 
dets were then, in Indian file, marched over the light bridges. A sub- 
marine charge of 20Ibs of powder was now exploded by means of the 
voltaic battery. The chairman next proceeded to a field redout, where 
Cadets G. Martin, Ogilvie, Murray, Fitzgerald, and Maynard, explained 
the best method of fortifying a house and premises; the construction of a 
sunken battery, a fortified tower, a double sap, and an elevated battery 
respectively. From the redout the directors and visitors went to the 
Sand Modelling-hall, where a beautiful model of the town, fort, and cita- 
del of Mooltan, together with the last and successful attack of this cele- 
brated fortress, was exhibited, constructed on the scale of one-eighth of 
an inch to a foot. Cadets Hughs, Donaldson, Blagrave, Ryves, and Lu- 
cas were successively called upon to explain this extremely interesting 
model. After this the chairman repaired to the Examination-hall, where 
the rest of the Cadets of the 4th term were examined. The drawings in 
this department were of the usually good character. 

Many excellent drawings of landscapes, &c., in water-colours, were 
shown, several of which, from their freshness of colour and precision in 
execution, reflect the highest credit on the Gentlemen Cadets whose 
names they bear. The most prominent were those by Gentlemen Cadets 
L. Donaldson (to whom the first prize was awarded), E. R. Blagrave, T. 
Montgomerie, T, E. Hughes, 8, P. Greame, H. Marray, &c.; all belong 
ing to the first class. ; 

The lithographic specimens were, as usual, very satisfactory. 

The prizes having been presented, 

The Chairman rose, and addressed the Gentlemen Cadets, assuring them 
of his high satisfaction with the reports of the Lieutenant-Governor and of 
the Public Examiner, on the Cadets’ conduct throughout the term just 
closed. 

The Chairman then, in a luminous address, strongly recommended 
those officers who had been selected as engineers to the close study of 
engineering. ‘ This,” said he, “ will fit you tor carrying out the designs 
which the Government of India entertain for the benefit of that country, 
by constructing works of public utillity—as roads, bridges, canals, em. 
bankments, railways. The steamer by water, and the railway by land, 
comprise within themselves almost the whole circle of civil engineering. 
But let me strongly recommend to you to pay attention to structures and 
machinery, not only as a whole, but to every individual part, and the ma- 
teriat aud mode of its formation, exercising your minds In overcoming by 
anticipation all manner of engineering difficulties; for, tome, to have ge- 
nius te contrive, and to execute with the means at his command, would 
be the test of the accomplished engineer. 1 knew a man who, in one of 
the wildest spots of Central [ndia built a bridge—an iron suspension 
bridge—over a torrent, of 220 feet span, and 12 feet broad: a most beau- 
tiful structure, and the first suspension-bridge, I think, ever seen in India. 
He had no iron but what he dug iuore from the bowels of the earth; no 
coal to smelt, but what he cut down and charred in the forest; and no 
workmen but those he found in that remote region, and instructed ; and 
yet he produced that beautiful structure. I mention this to you, gentle- 
men, to show you what evergetic genius is capable of performing. For 
the honour of that distinguished corps to which you are about to belong, 
let me earnestly urge you to study your profession. Remember Mooltan, 
and forget not that high effort of scientific and practised engineering 
which there enabled the engineers to render such service to their coun- 
try. You, gentlemen, who have been selected | for the artillery, think 
not that yours is a less important arm of the service. You must not only 
know artillery duties, but youcanno be good filicers of artillery without 
being also practically good mil tary engineers. It is the chief object of 
the engineer toselect aud to prepare positions for your guns; the chances 
of war may take them from you. Are you then to say, ‘I cannot con- 
struct a battery—I cannot advance an approach—I cannot cross a ditch in 
the face of the enemy; this is the duty of the engineer, notmine? Then 
you have to acquire a knowledge of every branch of the Ordnance De- 
partment—nay, of the equipment of an army; for the arsenals and maga- 
zines which contain the munitions of war are usaally placed under officers 
of artillery. In India we cast all our field guns, we manufacture all our 
gunpewder, we construct all our gun carriages ; so that you will no doubt 
be ambitious to make yourselves acquainted with this branch of your 
professional duties. For the great importance of your arm of the service 
witness Mooltan—a great fortress, one week setting at defiance an army 








of 20,000 men, formidable in its strength and its defenders ; the next, its 
guns silenced, its defenders subdued, itself a mass of ruins. It was the 
artillery that didthis. In the short space of a few days about 40,000 shot 
and shells from heavy ordnance were fired at this great siege. Witness, 
also, the field of Goojerat. That was mainly anartillery battle. Indeed, 
it was a battle which combined the use of every arm in the most beauti- 
ful order, aud thus it has demonstrated, more than had ever been done 
before, the terrible efficiency uf the Indian army. I know of no instance 
in modern war, except in the Indian army, in which 18-pounders were 
used as field-guus. You, gentlemen, who are to join the infantry branch 
of the service, do not imagine, because you have not been selected for En- 
gineers or the Artillery, that therefore you do not require to prosecute 
your studies; on the contrary, an accomplished infantry officer ought to 
possess a practical knowledge both of engineering and artillery.” 

The Chairman then stated, that, of the honoured list transmitted by 
Lord Gough for promotion of honours, and on whom her most gracious 
Majesty has bestowed, or intends bestowing, promotion or honours for 
their services during the last campaign, no less than 46 have been edu- 
cated at Addiscombe. Obedience to the discipline of the College was 
then enjoined ; and the self-devotion, the untiring energy, the spotless 
honour, and daring courage of the British officers of the army of India, 
were held up for imitation. “Itis by commanding the confidence, by 
winning the affections of their men, that they have secured from the na- 
tive army the same self-devotion, the same daring courage ; and it is thus 
they have led them to incessant victory. The Indian army has been 
formed on the best model of the army of England. To that illustrious 
army the army of India is indebted, not only for an example of high mili- 
tary discipline, but for sharing with it the brunt of its greatest battles. With 
such an army as I have described, not far from 300,000 strong, and with 
boundless resources, where is there au enemy that can for a moment stand 
against us?” . 

The Chairman then enforced the necessity of the officers’ acquaintance 
with the language of those they were to command; of being not only the 
officers but the friends of the men; of forbearance towards the natives 
generally. After a few words on the necessity of economy in expendi- 
ture, the Chairman added :—“ Besides being good soldiers, you must be 
good men. The character of ‘an officer and a gentleman’ is by statute 
the character of the British army. No man who cannog stand that test 
can remain in it. Butyou have a duty to perform first of all—your duty 
to your Creator. Let me beseech you, my young friends, do not neglect 
this. Commit yourselves habitually to his protection. He will strengthen 
pepe arm in the hour of danger, and should trouble overtake you He will 
»e your Comforter. Farewell, my young friends, may the blessing of the 
Almighty rest upon you.” 

This admirable address was received with loud cheers. 

The proceedings terminated with a handsome luncheon provided for 
the Directors and their friends in the house of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The College at Addiscombe-place is situate about a mile from the town 
of Croydon, on the Shirley road. The mansion, which the East India 
Company purchased in 1809, is a brick edifice, said to have been built by 


Vanbrugh. It has a grand staircase and saloon, painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. The dining-hall isa grand room, forty-three feet square. The 
various out-buildings consist of the public lecture-hall and chapel, with 


arcade under, leading from the study court to the parade-ground, the 
armoury, model-room, library, and fortification-hall, the class-studies, 
professors’ rooms, Gentlemen Cadets’ dormitories, and kitchen build- 
ings. The whole of the buildings are considered ample and convenient. 





PRINCE ALBERT AGAIN IN PUBLIC. 


According to ancient custom, Monday, the 11th ult., being the anni 
versary of the festival of St. Barnabas, the Master, Wardens, and Fra- 
ternity of the Guild of Merchant Tailors of the City of London, gave a 
magnificent banquet and entertainment, in their hall, in Threadneedle- 
street. From the period of the foundation of the society, or guild, the 
Feast of St. Barnabas has been charter day, and with it come annually 
the examination of the boys in course of education in the school, of 
which the guild are the trustees, and the selection of those who are 
eligible by their scholastic attainments to succeed to any of the man 
scholarships to which the society have the presentation at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. The anniversary, however, was rendered the more dis- 
tinguished inasmuch as it was honoured by the august presence of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, for the first time since his admission 
and inauguration in the art and mystery of a merchant tailor, and with it 
to the citizenship of the first city in the world. This circumstance in- 
vested the festivities of the day with unusual attractions, and accordingly 
the galleries presented an array of beauty and fashion. The spacious 
hall itself was arranged to the best advantage and with excellent taste. 
The banquet was served at seven o’clock. 

The Master of the Merchant Tailors’ Company (W. Waugh, Esq.) oc- 
cupied the chair, having on his right hand his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert and upon bis left his Royal Highness Prince George. On the right 
of the Prince Consort sat the Duke of Wellington (honorary member of 
the company), the Rey. Dr. Wynter (President of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford), the two Senior Fellows of St. John’s College, the Marquis of 
Abercorn, Marquis of Salisbury, &c. Oa the left of His Royal Highness 
Prince George sat his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
Visount Hardinge (honorary member of the company), Sir George Pol- 
lock (hovorary member of the company), the Marquis of Exeter, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, &c. Covers were laid for 180. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the loving cup was passed round. 

The usual loyal toasts having been honored, ‘“ The health of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, Citizen and Merchant Tailor,” was given. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on rising to acknowledge the com- 
pliment, was received with enthusiastic manifestations of welcome, in 
which the fair sex present took a prominent part. His Royal Highness 
spoke in the following terms:—I thank you very sincerely for this ex- 
pression of kindness and coraiality towards me. Although I have on 
former occasions had the happiness to meet you in this room, it has al- 
ways been when it has been devoted to some charitable object. I have 
witnessed with delight the readiness with which this society, like the 
other great corporations of the City of London, open the doors of their 
maguificent halls to the call of charity. (Cheers.) To-day, however, I 
am for the first time among my brother freemen. (Loud cheers.) I am 
here fulfilling a promise | made at the time you first received me into 
your body; and 1 beg you will not measure by the tardiness of my ap- 
peering in that character the value I attach to the honour you have con- 
ferred upon. (Cheers.) I well remember when I first came of age, and 
when the companies of the Goldsmiths and the Fishmongers offered me 
their freedom; I felt compelled to decline those honours, in consequence 
of having been informed, as I was aware by historical traditions, that 
they represented two opposite political parties. Under such circum- 
stances | was only allowed the choice of one of those two companies. 
In consequence I looked to the Sovereign to whom I had become united, 
and to whom [ had devoted my whole existence, and | felt that I be- 
longed only to the nation at large. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 
Free from the trammels of office, and the responsibilities of party, I re- 
member well how much pleased I was when these two great companies, 
waving the provisions of some of their statutes, finally agreed to receive 
me as a member, and I am still more pleased to find myself, in addition 
to those honours, now associated with the company in which I now fiud 
myself. (Great cheering.) Anybody may, indeed, be proud to find himself 
enrolled as a member of a corporation such as this, which cau boast of 
universal beneficence and usefulness during a period of nearly four cen- 
turies—still holding the same honourable position in the estimation of 
the country that it did at the time of its original formation. Although 
the progress of civilisation and wealth has vastly raised the perp 
it has been exemplified how in this happy <r it has been possible 
to embrace the general progress of mankind with due reference to the 
forms and institutions founded by the wisdom of their forefathers. 
(Hear.) Lec them hope, therefore, that this company may continue its 
charitable functions, and remain equally an object of respect with our 
children and our children’s children. [| beg to propose ‘“‘ Prosperity to 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company.” His Royal Highness resumed his 
chair amidst general and vehement cheers, aud the Royal toast received 
the fullest honours, 

The Master, in proposing the toast ‘‘ Prosperity to St. John’s College 
Oxford, and the healths of the President and Senior Fellows thereof,”’ 
observed that with that College the Company of Merchant Tailors was 
connected, by the foundations therein established by Sir Thomas White, 
au ancient citizen and merchant tailor of the city of London. This be- 
ing St. Barnabas’ Day, the Court, the President, and two of the Senior 
Fellows of St. John’s had been engaged in the examination of the boys 
in the course of education in the Company’s school, and it was with 
great gratification he (the Master) was enabled to state that these learned 
examiners had reported the high satisfaction they had experienced from 
the progress made by the ‘‘ lads” since last year. Two vacancies in the 
scholarships at St. Jobn’s Oxford had to-day been filled up by the elec- 
tion of two boys, who would now proceed to pursue their scholastic 
course at the University. 
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At tne close of the proceedings the Master conducted the Prince Con- 
sort and other Royal and illustrious guests to the drawing-room, in which 
the ladies had already assembled. After a brief stay, the Priuce, attend- 
ed by his suite, leit shortly before eleven o'clock, and soon afterwards 
the whole company separated. 





FESTIVITIES AT HOLDERNESSE HOUSE. 


On Tuesday the 12th ult., a féte took place at Holdernesse House, 
which, tor the eminence of the guests and the splendour that distinguish 
ed their reception, may fairly challenge comparison with any that we 
have before had occasion to record, even in that splendid mansion. The 
festivities commenced with a grand banquet, which was graced with the 
presence of her Royal Highness the Duchess Gloucester. his Royal High- 
ness Prince George, aud upwards of 40 noble and distinguished guests, 
including all the great political leaders of the day, without distinction of 
party. The Duchess of Gloucester arrived shortly after eight o-clock ina 
sedan chair, a mode of transit her Royal Highness invariably adopts when 
Visiting within a reasonable distance of berownhome. Her Royal High- 
ness was met in the entrance hall by Lord Londonderry, who conducted 
his illustrious guest to the saloon, where the company invited to meet her 
Royal Highness had already assembled. 

t half-past eight o'clock dinner was announced, when the guests left 
the saloon for the banqueting-room, the Marquis of Londenderry leading 
the Duchess of Gloucester, and Prince George following with the March- 
ionessof Londonderry. The following are the names ot the distinguished 
party present at the banquet to meet the Royal visitors :—The Duke and 

uchess of Norfolk, the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, the Duke and 

Duchess of Cleveland, the Duke of Rutland, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
his Excellency the Austrian Minister and the Countess Colloredy, his Ex- 
cellency the Russian Minister, the Marchioness of Ailesbary, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, the Earl of Euston, Viscount and Viscountess Combermere, Vis- 
count Clifden, Viscount and Viscountess Castlereagh, Viscuunt and Vis- 
countess Seaham, Viscount and Viscountess Hardinge, Lord aud Lady 
Stanley, Lord Brooke, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, Sir James and Lady 
Graham, the Hon. E. Stanley, M.P., Mr. Frederick Peel, M.P., and the 
Lady Adelaide Vane. The Lady Caroline Murray was in attendance on 
the Duchess of Gloucester; and Captain the Hon. J. Macdonald was the 
aide-de-camp to Prince George. The banqueting-room presented a scene 
of gorgeous magnificence. Upon a buffet behind the noble host’s chair 
was displayed the superb collection of family gold plate; and upon the 
table was placed a number of massive candelabra, and Sevres vases of 
the richest manufacture, trophies of the Royal favour enjoyed by Lord 
Londonderry at the Courts of Russia and Austria. Daring dinner, the 
band of the First Regiment of Life Guards, under the direction of Mr. 
Waddell, played a selection of favourite music. 

At ten o’clock, and almust befure the ladies had risen from the dinner 
table, the company invited to the assembly succeeding the banquet began 
to setdown. From this hour until half-past twelve o’clock there was a 
continual succession of arrivals. The guests included nearly the whole 
of the members of the corps diplomatique aud about one thousand members 
of the aristocracy. His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
and his Grace the Duke of Wellington were among the earlier visitors. 
The noble and gailant Duke continued to participate in the festivities until 
some time after midnight. 

The interior of Holdernesse House was never seen to greater advan- 
tage. The great attraction on Tuesday uight, however, was a magnilicent 
statue of the late Marquis of Londonderry, K.G.. which has just been 
completed for his brother, the preseut Marquis, as a tribute to the me- 
mory of his distinguished relative. This statue, which is hereafter to oc- 
cupy @ position opposite that of Cauning in Westminster Abbey, was on 
Tuesday placed ina prominent position on the grand staircase, where it 
was seen to great advantage, and universally admired, Itis the work of 
Mr. J. Evan Thomas, of Belgrave-place. The figure is of full life size : 
in one hand is placed a scroll, on whichis inscribed “ Peace of Paris, 
1814 ;” the other supporting the Garter, which form flowing draperies 
round the figure. It is, altugether, a very fine work. It will be placed 
bs Westminster Abbey, upon a pedestal, bearing the following inscrip- 

ion :— 
This Statue is erected to the memory of 
ROBERT, Second Marquis of LonpoNDERRY and Viscount CASTLEREAGH, K.G., 

; . Born a.p. 1769 ; Died Aug. 12th 1822. 

History wi!l record the success and splendour of his public career during a period 
of unexampled difficulty in the annals of Europe, in which he successively 


to the person of the Sovereign, whom in gratitude, far from offering ar 


for such au act is difficult to divine. 


notoriety and of becoming 
great alarm for a short period without mischief being done. 


of personal notoriety is the only motive that can be supposed to have 
actuated yoa, it is highly important that persons influenced by the same 
motives should be taught that the notoriety is short lived, and that it is 
speedily followed by suffering and degradation. The sentence of the 
Court upon you is, that you be transported for the term of seven years. 
The prisoner, who heard the sentence with apparent indiffereace, and 
without making any observation, was then removed from the bar. 

It is stated in Court upon good authority, that it was Her Majesty’s 
express desire that the punishment of flogging should not be intlicted 
upon the prisoner. ; 


As Smith O'Brien remoustrates because he is not to be beheaded, th's 


+foolish fellow Hamilton may think himse!f aggrieved in being deprived 


of his expected whipping. 





HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 

CenTenniat CELEBRATION OF THE First SETTLEMENT. 
On the 8th of June last, ous buadred years had elapsed since the first 
entry of the British into Chebucto Bay, and the consequent founding of 
the Colony of Nova Scotia. Is it matter of surprise that the inhabitants 
of Halifax gathered joytully together to do honour to the great occasion, 
laid aside their busy commerce and their angry politics, and united in the 
public expression of congratulation on the past and hope for the future, 
of attachment to the mother country, of loyalty, and charity, and good 
will? From the Halifax Morning Courier of the following day we ex- 
tract some particulars of the way in which the public feeling of the 
Acadians was evinced. 


As the hundreth anniversary of the day on which the adventurous keels 
of our forefathers ploughed the waters of Chebucto, and pitched their 
tents amid the primeval forests of this “‘ Land of Promise,” it was cele- 
brated with an enthusiasm of pomp, ceremony, and rejoicing, which be- 
came the hearts of those who felt that they should never live to witness 
a repetition of the scenes which did it honour; aud we are happy to an- 
nounce, in this foreground of our description, that the celebration passed 
off without a single unpleasant occurrence to disturb its harmony. 

The approach of day was hailed by a salute of one hundred guns, fired 
by the Artillery Corps of the City, stationed on the Grand Parade; and 
it was a happy thing for those who had set their hearts upon celebrating 
this rare occasion, that the sun rose in unclouded splendour, fringing the 
distant hill-tops with his rays, aud bathing in golden light the yet un- 
ruffled waters of the same harbour where the ship of Cornwallis quietly 
rested after her ocean voyage a hundred years ago. The same misty 
veil which at that distant era hovered above the Lakes of Dartmouth, 
now slowly floated from the horizon, as if ashamed to linger and shroud 
in obscurity the scenes which were intended to beautify and consecrate 
the day. The deep dark shadows which inthe olden time skirted the 
placid waters, had now given place to gaily painted houses, and ver- 
dant fields on the eastern side, while the quays, and stores, and dwell- 
ings of the City of Halifax, stretching aloug its western margin, offered 
a striking contrast to the still solemnity of the scene on the first morning 
when an English-man-of-war slept between the shores of unbroken forest 
At six o’clock one of the halls of the Sons of Temperance opened for 
the installation of Tus Centenary Division, and at the same hour the 





filled the highest offices undcr the Crown ; and Irelaad will never forget the 
statesman of the Legislative Union. 
This Tribute to the best of Brothers and Friends 
is placed in Westminster Abbey. 
By Charles William Vane, Third Marquis of Londonderry. 





THE CHARGE OF SHOOTING AT HER MAJESTY. 


Lonpon Cenrrat Criminat Court, June 14.—At ten o'clock Lord 
Chief Justice Wilde, Mr. Justice Patteson, and Mr. Baron Rolfe took 
their seats on the bench. 

William Hamilton, 23, described as a bricklayer, was then placed at 
the bar to plead to an indictment charging him with misdemeanour in 
having unlawfully discharged a pistol at Her Majesty on the 19th of 
May. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Welsby, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Bodkin, and 
Mr. Clarke appeared on behalf of the Crown, instructed by Mr. Hay- 
ward. The prisoner had no counsel. 

The Deputy Cleri of Arraigus, Mr. Straight, then proceeded to charge 
the jury with the prisoner. 

The indictment, which was of considerrble length contained several 
counts. The first alleged that the prisoner, on the 19th of May, iu the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, having in his possession a certain pistol 
containing a quantity of explosive material—to wit, gunpowder—unlaw- 
fully, knowingly, wilfully and maliciously did discharge the said pistol 
at the person of our Lady the Queen, with intent thereby, then, and 
there to injure the person of our said Lady the Queen, &c. 

The second count charged the prisoner, in the same form, with having 
discharged the pistol near to the person of the Queen, with intent then 
and there to injure her person, &c. 

In the third count the prisoner was charged, in the same form, with 
discharging the pistol at Her Majesty with intent thereby to break the 
public peace. 

In the fourth count the prisoner was charged with discharging the pis- 
tol with the like intent near to the person of Her Majesty. 

In the fifth count the intent of the prisoner was iaid to be to alarm 
Her Majesty. 

The prisoner pleaded “ Guilty.” 

The Attorney-General then rose and said, that perhaps their lordships 
would forgive him for stating that, appearing as he did on behalf of Her 
Majesty, in his public capacity, he did not feel it necessary for him to say 
more than that he was quite content to leave the case in the hands of 
their Lordships, who were no doubt well acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances from the depositions, and therefore were in a position to de- 
cide what punishment should be awarded. 

The learned Judges then consulted together for a short time, when 

Lord Chief Justice Wilde pronounced sentence on the prisoner, and 
said—W illiam Hamilton, you have pleaded guilty to an offence described 
in the act of Parliament, which was passed in the 6th year of the reign 
of her present Majesty, chap. 51, that of having preseuted at the car- 
riage of Her Majesty a pistol loaded with gunpowder, and with having 
discharged it with intent to alarm Her Majesty. That was the offence, 
and, however desirable it may be that the circumstances attending the 
charge against prisoners should be distinctly stated in as clear and simple 
a manner as possible, it is not at all an inconvenient circumstance that you 
should plead guilty. The facts are simply, that you came from Ireland, 
that you worked here as a bricklayer’s labourer, that you went to France 
for a short period, and then returned to this country, being supported on 

your return by two women giving you victuals and allowing you to live 
in an empty room, you being supported on their wages. It appears that 
you borrowed a pistol from one of these women, that you procured guu- 
powder from her child, and that you declined allowing the child to go 
with you when you went out; that you went to the Green Park, and there 
waited for Her Majesty, making inquiries about her at the same time; 
and that on the appearance of the Royal carriage you raised the pistol and 
discharged it. These facts are proved by several witnesses. The offence is 
therefore clear, and you have offered a gross insult to Her Majesty. 
There is no ground to suspect that you intended doing avy personal injury 
to the Queen. The pistol which you used is one hardly capable of 
doing mischief, and your manner of loading it shows that you did not 
contemplate any serious harm. The report made wheu it was discharged 
satisfied the witnesses, some of whom were peculiarly competent to 
judge, that the pistol was loaded with powder only ; the report being of 
the kind that persons accustomed to the use of firearms could say that it 
was so loaded. There can be no doubt that you are free from the guilt 
of intending personal injury to Her Majesty. ~ It also appears in evidence 


Masonic work. 

At seven, the beils of the Churches again commenced ringing, and the 
doors were thrown open for Divine service. 

Fountains in both areas of the Province Building threw up their 
streams all day, descending in sparkling gems on the grassy lawns which 
ealiven and refresh the ceutre of the city. 

The citadel was gaily decorated with a profusion of bunting flaunting 
from every staff, while from housetop, balcony, and window, of the dwel- 
lings of our citizens, and from all public places, were hung out a thou- 
sand colours, conspicuous among which were every where to be seen the 
British Ensign, and the Union-Jack—representatives of that Great and 
United British Empire, whose sceptre is swayed by one Sovereigu— 

“ Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.” 

Several arches of evergreen were erected in different parts of the 
city. 

Throughout the whole forenoon hundreds of strangers from the towns 
and villages adjacent to the city were thronging to witness the celebra- 
tion. 

At 10 o’clock, the Troops in Garrison w>re assembled on the Common 
for a Grand Review—His Excellency Sir John Harvey receiving the sa- 
lute. The exciting spectacle of a sham-fight was added to the military 
evolutions, and a Royal salute, succeeded by a feu de joie, and three cheers 
fur the Queen, completed the martial ceremonies of the day. The Re- 
view was witnessed by thousands of our citizens and strangers from the 
glacisof the citadel. As it terminated at noon, a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the Fleg Ship Wellesley. 

Tue Granp Procession.—At 12 o clock the various Societies of the 
Capital, according to previous arrangement, commenced forming in pro- 
cession on the Grand Parade. It was not half large enough to contain the 
vast body which joined in the pageant. The following was the order in 
which they moved:—W. C. Manning, Secretary of che Day—and Wm. 
Grant, Sen—Grand Marshal—Banp—The Mayor—Hon J. B. Uniacke— 
High Sheriff—GeneraL Committee of THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION— 
Recorder—Custos—Treasurer—City Corporation—County Magistrates— 
Tae Press—(An ancient Press, drawn on a platform by 4 grey horses, 
and at work, printing and distributing Mr. Howe’s Poem for the day. )— 
Union Encine Company—( With five Engines splendidly decorated, drawn 
by 4 horses each, and accompanied by coaches wherein were seated 
Messrs. Dechman and William Caldwell, veteran Captains of the Com- 
pany—Captain Spike now commanding.)—VoLuntTRER ARTILLERY, (com- 
manded by Major James Cogswell and Capt. Lee.) —Acep Setriers, (and 
descendants of the Settlers of ‘49, drawn in carriages—among whom was 
one of the first settlers in this country, 107 years old.)—A Live Moose, 
(in a miniature forest of Spruce trees.)—Mic Mac Inprans, (the remnant 


Banp—Nova Scotia Puoitanturopic Society, Dr. D. Wolf, President— 
Mr. T. Wesley, Vice.—Yourn’s Nova Scotia Society, Mr. C. C. Vaux, 
President.—Mr. John Richardson, Vice.—Co.p Water Army, (under 
command of General G. Gray-)—Sons or Temperance—Capets oF TEm- 
PERANCE, and other Temperance Societies—Atfrican Friendly and Aboli- 
tion Societies—Banp—St. Georce’s Socigty—Jas. A. Moran, President 
—H. Pryor, Vice P.—Irisn Society—Peter Morrisey Presideut—B. 
O'Neil, Vice P.—Nortu Britisn axp HichLanp Socieries—Wm. Young 
aud John McDougall, Presidents—Banp—Masonic Bopy—Hon. A. Keith, 
R. W. Grand Master. 

The Masonic Body, being the most ancient, occupied the rear, as the 
post of honour—the Carmen of thecity, forming a troop of cavalry, fol- 
lowing as a rear guard to the whole procession, which wheu completed 
extended from the Grand Parade through Barrington, Pleasant, Tobin, 
aud Hollis Streets as far as the Province Buildiug, in all more than a 
mile in length. 

This vast body occupied more than an hour moving from the Parade in 
their respective places. They had fairly commenced the procession at 
one o'clock, and were another hour walking through the streets above 
mentioned, and by George Street into Granville, Upper Water, and Corn- 
wallis Streets to the Common. Triumphal arches were thrown across 
the streets in many places. From the tower of St. George’s Church hung 
outa superb Red Cross banner of St. George. The windows of the 





that your act was an individual act, and it was in effect to offer a gross 
insult to Her Majesty, and to excite alarm in her mind. To present a 
loaded pistol at any oue, and to discharge it, though unaccompanied with 
any intention to harm, is a most unjus. jiable act; but when this is done 


insult to her, every one is bound to reverence and honour, an outrage is 
offered to public feeling, and great alarm is excited till the circumstances 
are known that give assurance of Her Majesty's safety. Your motive 
The only one which I can with any 
confidence conjecture is, that you acted from that unfortunate desire of 
an object of public attention, by producing 
Her Ma- 
jesty may be perfectly safe, from her personal character and the affection 
of her subjects, from any idea of public danger; but the desire and the 
indulgence of her appearing in public are not to be restrained from fear 
of insult. Protection must be afforded to Her Majesty from fear of in- 
sult, and the public are not to be deprived of the pleasure and gratifica- 
tion of being indulged with the sight of their Sovereign. As the love 


Union Mark Lodge opened at Freemasons’ Hall for the transaction of 


houses in the line of the procession were sparkling with the brightest 
eyes and healthful cheeks, and welcome smiles of the “ Fair Daughters 
of Acadia,’* many of whom displayed, treasured up for the occasivn, bo- 
quets of their own beauteous May-flower, that blooms amid the snow. 

The Common was overspread with such a vast concourse of people as 
was uever before witnessed in Halifax ; aud the slopes of the citadel were 





thronged with spectators. At two o'clock, a Roya! salute announced the 
approach of the Lieut. Governor, who, with a brilliant staff, was received 
by an assemblage composed of the Heads of Departments, City authori- 
ties, &c., with three cheers; after which the following addresses were 
1 | presented to His Excellency by the oldest inbabitant on behalf of the as- 
sembled multitude. 


To His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir John Harvey. §e-, §c., §c. 


May it please Your Evcellency—‘‘ This day being the Centenary of the Set. 
tlement of the City of Halifax, the eg ee of this Province, the inhabitants 
have prepared an Address to Her Most Gracious Majesiy, assuring her of their 
faithful attachment to the Throne of England, and congratulating Her Majesty on 
the proud position which a British Monarch now occupies amidst the nations of 
the earth. We respegtfully request that your Excellency will be pleased to for. 
ward the same to England, in order that it may be laid at the foot ofthe Throne,” 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 

“To the Queen’s Most Gracious Majesty :—'*‘ We, your Majesty's loyal and 
faithful subjects, Inhabitants of the Province of Nova Scotia, beg leave to approach 
Your Majesty on this day, with heartfelt assurances of our most devoted attach. 
ment to Your Majesty. ~ 

“ On this day, the Eighth of June, one hundred years “go, a British man.of-war 
anchored in the harbour of Chebucto, the precursor of a fleet which bore upon iig 
decks the future settlers ands inhabitants of Halifax. Since that day, the Colon 
of Nova Scotia has steadily increased in population, and its now numerous inhabi. 
tants are not less warm than their ancestors in affection for their Fatherland, and 
attachment to the Throne of England. Upon that Throne, itis with deep feelings 
of gratitude tothe Almighty Ruler of the Universe, that we behold Your Majest 
now seated reigning over the hearts of a mighty nation, loving and beloved, a 
affording to an anxious world the sublime and cheering spectacle of a great Sov- 
ereign, whose power consists ina firm reliance on a superintendin Providence 
and the love with which she is regarded by her people. Around Great Britain 
are revolution and panic : Empires encircled by fleets and armies are passing 
away, Kings are yielding up their Crowns though protected by mighty hosts—but 
Your Majesty trusts to the love of yesr ople. and they are ready with their 
lives to prove that the confidence of their Queen is not misplaced. 

In this distant portion of your Majesty's dominions, the sentiments of attachment 
to Your Majesty are more than usually strong. Ithas been our good fortune to 
welcome to our shores many of the Members of Your Majesty's Royal House. His 
late Majesty William the Fourth, the Uncle of Your Most Gracious Majesty, was 
during his early honourable career in the service of his Country, a visitant | 
us; and his name will long be held in affectionate remembrance. A portrait o 
His Majesty, his own valued gift, now ae the Halls of one of our Legislative 
Chambers. Your Majesty’s illustrious Father (His Royal Highness Edward Duke 
of Kent,) resided among us for many years, as Commander in Chief of the British 
forces in North America and to the close of his existence was a warm friend and 
well wisher to Nova Scotia, many of whose people owe their advancemeatin life 
to the friendly exertions and interest of His Royal Highness. We feel that Your 
Majesty is more endeared to us from these circumstances, and we are animated 
with more than ordinary sentiments of loyalty in contemplating the present occu. 
pant of the British throne. The pride which we feel in living beneath the sway 
of the ancient Monarchy of England is hallowed by a warmer emotion, as we te- 
flect upon the personal intimacy with which many of us and our ancestors, have 
been honoured by your Majesty's kindred and predecessor in Nova Scotia. 

“We beg leave toexpress to your Majesty our heartfelt hopes that your Ma- 
jesty’s Reign may be long and prosperous, and that the second Centenary of our 
native and adopted land may see a numerous people contented and thriving 
under the beneficent sway of an English Monarch,” 

Tu which his Exceliency made the following 


- REPLY. 
“My friends and Fellow subjects,—To assure you that I shall feel both pride 
and pleasure in transmitting your loyal and dutiful Address, to be laid at the foot 
of the Throne, is very feebly to express the degree of satisfaction which I derive 
from the performance of that duty. os : 
“ [dentified as I am, as well by my official position as by my personal feelings, 
in all that concerns the interests and happiness of the people of Nova Scotia, 1 
rejoice at finding myself the medium of bringing to the knowledge of our gentle 
and beloved Sovereign, proofs so unequivocal that sentiments of devoted attach- 
ment to British connexion and [nstitutions, that feelings of such ardent loyalty to 
the Throne as may be justly characterized as hereditary, have continued umim- 
paired in this Colony from the period of its plantation, (the event which we are 
this day met to commemorate) down to the present hour, and of, at the same time, 
assuring Her Majesty of my own firm conviction, that in no portionof her vast 
Colonial Dominions, does a warmer, a more affectionate attachment to Her Ma- 
jesty’s person and family, pervade the whole mass of the population, than in this 
loyal Province. } ; 
“ With reference to this sentiment, I am induced to quote upon this occasion, 
the affecting language of an Address which I once received in another portion of 
these Colonies, and which struck me very forcibly, as alike beautiful and truthful ; 
‘We,’ (said those who addressed me) ‘are British in our descent, we feel a 
pride in our connexion with the glorious country of our common origin; we will 
cling to those of its mother, and we will refuse to be shaken off” é : 
“In expressing to you, gentlemen, my firm conviction, that this sentiment suil 
largely and deeply pervadesthe population of British North America, I am con- 
vinced that I am giving utterance to an opinion which will be enthusiastically 
responded to by all to whom I now address myself. ; ‘ 
“do not conclude without offering one observation which the occasion of our 
meeting would appear to suggest. : d 
“We are assembled for the purpose of commemorating the period when many 
of our fellow countrymen abandoned their native soil and ancient homes, for the 
purpose of establishing themselves on the shores of this, atthat time inhospitable 
wilderness, of which almost the sole occupants were the wild man and the wild 
beast. Thoroughly prepared, as Britons, to encounter the dangers of their new 
osition, they brought with them, in addition to the arts of civilized life, and an 
indomitable love of national freedom, those inestimable bonds of union, Christian 
Charity and Brother/y Love ; divisions and dissensions were incompatible with 
the common safety ; consequently harmony stage and strife was unknown ; 
hence the advancement of the public good alone occupied the attention of these 
primitive settlers. ; a 
“In making these remarks, I would merely advert to the motive which is here 
supplied to usto lay aside the party feuds ; and need I assure you (but the neces- 
sity of such an assurance is disproved by the whole tenor of my public life) that 
there is not to be found in this numerous assemblage a single individual who more 
ardently wishes for the peace, napnanes, and prosperity of the British North 
American Colonies in general, and I will add of Nova Scotia in particular, than 
myself, or one who is animated by a more earnest desire to promote them. 

“J. HARVEY. 

After the presentation of the addresses, three enthusiastic cheers 
were given for Queen Victoria all along the line, and three more for No- 
va Scotia. His Excellency the Lt. Governor then rode along, stopping at 
the head of each Society, conversing with the presidents—and exchanging 
salutations with the members as he passed—the band playing ‘* God Save 
the Queen.” P 
This ended, the people gathered round a rostrum in the centre of the 
Common, where Beamish Murdoch, Bsq.,a descendant of one of the first 
settlers, delivered an oration, which was honoured with three hearty 
cheers, after which the Societies returned to the city and dispersed. 
It was nearly four o’clock when the procession closed. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was passed in sports and games and feasting on 
the Common. The Nova Scotia Society entertained the Indians, and 
there was an abundance of spurt provided for competitors in athletic 
games. ae he: , 
At dark, the Province Building, Dalhousie College, and the Engine 
House was brilliantly illuminated. The residence of R. Noble, Esq. 
was surrounded with 2 temporary bower of Forest trees, und illuminat- 
ed with gas. It shone conspicuously among the dwellings of our citizens 
for the extent and taste of its decorations. The Government Hour> was 
illuminated till afier midnight. The residence of f. Charman, Esq., dis- 
played a curious collection of Chinese transparencies, arranged in the 
form of 1749. This display was admired by thousands. ‘ 
At9 o'clock, the Flag Ship Wellesley was brilliantly ifluminated— 


of the tribe headed by their Judge und Colonel—the Chief being sick.)-«| Tockets and blue lights were throwa off for au hour in dazzling profu- 


sion, while the discharge of her heavy guns awoke a thousand echoes, 
among the distant hills. We never saw or heard anything so grand and 
imposing. At F 
The great point of attraction in the city, however, was the front of po 
Province Building, where the evergreen arch was arrayed in variegat 
and revolving gas lights, which with the light from the windows, she 
around more than mid-day splendour; and with the fountains hong, 
the grass plots, gave a semblance of fairy enchantment to the ~eoncmtd ° 
brilliancy of which was enhanced by a series of Fireworks, throw 
by Mr. Faller. 
"A ball at the Masonic Hall wound up the festivities of the ow By 
was well attended by the middle classes and elite of the city and’ ga 
son; and as is usual with Scottish entertainments, “all went merry as & 
marriage bell.”’ , 
Tue Brrrannia Bripoe.—Menai Straits, Thursday, June —— 
briefly intimated by telegraphic despatch yesterday, va pon ay nr a 
ploit of depositing the tube, after one or two misadven' pore Bo ich, con 
trasied with the magnitude of the labour, sunk into insigat ee ~ 
ccomplished after two hours of the most anxious and critical toil. 1 a . 
dition to Mr. Stephenson, Captain Claxton, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Branel, an 
Mr. Locke were on the tube, rendering valuable and unceasing assist- 
auce throughout the perilous process. | The applause of the multitude, 
mingled with salutes of cannon, continued for upwards of half ano hour 
after the completion of the experiment, which was celebrated by the en- 
gineera on the tube and pontoons In successive rounds of champagne. 
The tube was floated obliquely, and then gradually swung round with its 
face to the space between the piers. — Arrived here, the next step was 
one of the most avxious character, seeing thatif, from the run of the tide, 
or any giving way in the great network of tackle, or the tube overstep- 
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ination parallel with the piers, the experiment must 
ve tegeet pacino Pr bringing it back would have been one of 
- t difficulty. Fortunately however, such was the nicety of the ar- 
cngements aud skill, and quickness of the directing power on the top of 
the tube, and the moment of its progress to the spot so metrically 
measured, that the success of the final step was unerring!y secured by 
the vigorous action of a giant vice upon the An leasea end of the tube, 
which clinched its extremity, and instantly held it fast. The next ope- 
ation, that of elevating the tube to its permanent position, will be accom- 
tlished as soon as possible. This is to be done by huge hydranlic presses 
of a maguitude commensurate with the size of the works, one cylinder 
alone being almost large enough at the entrence to contain a man stand- 
ing and of the ponderous weight of 40 tons. It is the most powerful 
machineever constructed. The two end tubes will now be raised, and it 
is expected from the rapidity of the movements, that this great iron high- 
way over the straits will be ready for the passage of trains in the autumn. 
—London Paper, Juue 22. 


Fasuion.—It may be mentioned as a morceau of interesting chit-chat, 
that the leaders of ton are wearing flowers in their head-dresses, made of 
a completely new description of material, the nature of which has defied 
the closest scrutiny. To the best of our belief, however, it is a kind of 
talc, without its brittleness. It is capable of taking the richest colours, 
and the more minute flowers and fruits made of it, when artfully placed 
amidst the blonde, feathers, &c., of the coiffare, have much the bewitch- 
ingly glittering effect of the fire-flies held captive in the aerial robes of | 
the Oriental beauties. —London Post. 
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rurovcn Gies-Titt.—Lord Ivory has pronounced a 
PR pce by a valuable note, in favour of the title to sue 
possessed by the pursuers in the Glen-Tilt case, with expenses against 
the Duke of Athol. This judgment, well considered as it has manitontiy 
been, and tounded on such grounds as those set forth in the note, is we 1 
worth the time and effort that have been yet expended. 





FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


Queen Victoria gave anotker grand State Ball at Buckingham Palace 
on the night of the 13th ult. Several members of the Royal Family, a 
few distinguished foreigners, the Ambassadors and foreign Ministers gen- 
erally, and the great oflicers of State were present, and sv many of the 
nobility and gentry, that the number of guests was nearly two thousand. 
The entertainment was conducted with the accustomed splendour and 
good taste. The Queen wore a blue silk dress covered with blue tulle 
en ruche, and ornamented with bouquets of sweet peas and diamonds. 
Her Majesty’s head-dress was composed of sweet peas and diamonds to 
correspond with the dress. TheCommittee of the House of Commons on 
that scandalous London nuisance, Smithfield Market, have closed their in- 
quiry, but have not yet presented their report. Thecholera has broken 
out with virulence amongsta set of + labourers employed on the 
Sheffield and Manchester line. They had been absent from work seve- 
ral days, drinking hard. At the recent annual dinner of the Drury 
(ane Theatrical tand, Mr. Anderson was publicly mentioned as the future 
lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Stammers, the real adventurer, has 
accordingly announced that he has taken it for a portion of the next three 
years, viz. from 13th December tam30th April. It is to be opened the 
day after Christmas for ‘dramatic and operatic performances.” This 
species of programme has a galvanic look about it. Ainongat the old 
soldiers who received medals in Hyde Park on the Ist of June was a 
brave veteran, Sergeant-Major James Stride, formerly of the 23d Dragoons, 
who was present at the battle of Waterluo, and who, on the Marquis of 
Anglesey’s horse being shot under him, came up and gave the gallant 
Field-Marsha! his borse. Major Forbes, at the close of the review, intro- 
duced the Sergeant-Major to the Marquis, who recollected the circum- 
stance well, although he had lost sight of the person who had aided him. 
Major Forbes also introduced Sergeant-Major Stride to several of the la- 
dies present who cordially shook hands with him, and they then vied 
with each other in obtaining his consent to be allowed to pin the ribands 
of his medals to the breast of the veteran pensioner. Sergeant-Major 
Stride can now boast of three medals—one for the Peninsula, with four 
clasps, one for Egypt, and one for Waterloo On Sunday evening. 
the 10th ult., a fall of snow took place at Littleborough, about 
fourteen miles from Manchester which lasted from 5 o’clock till seven. —— 
In a case tried on the 14th ult., in the Sheriff’s Court, London, £100 
damages were recovered in a case where the defendant’s servant by care- 
less driving had run over a little girl, ten years old, The pictures and 
studies of W. Etty, R. A. are being publicly exhibited in London. 
Though not the most chaste of modern painters, his works have obtained 
great celebrity. An investiture of the Order of the Bath was held by 
the Queen on the llth ult. Sir Geo. Grey, Lt..-Gen. Sir Edward Blakeney, 
and Capt. Sir C. Hotham R. N. were respectively invested with the Rib- 
bands and Badges. The Queen and Prince Albert have been to the 
Haymarket Theatre to see Mrs. Kean’s Lady Macbeth. The King of 
Naples is said to have appointed his son the Duke of Calabria, a boy of 
14, to be his representative at Palermo.——Preparations have commen- 
ced forthe removal of the celebrated marble arch from the east front of 
Buckingham Palace. It will be re-erected at the principnl entrance to 
the Home Park at Windsor Castle. Two eminent surgeons have receut- 
ly died, Dr. Beilby of Glasgow, and Dr. Carmichael of Dublin; the latter 
was druwned in endeavouring to ride his horse across an estuary never 
Howth. A shock of an earthquake has been felt in the neighbourhood 
of Carlisle. Sir Allan McNab and Mr. Hincks, are both reported to 
have had interviews with Earl Grey. The islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon are to be connected with Aden by steamers, thus participating 
in the advantages of the Overland Mail. The Lord Chamberlain’s 
department cannot always exclude improper persons trom the Queen’s 
presence. A broad hint appeared in the London, Gazetie of the 
12th ult—‘ Notice is hereby given, that the presvritation of Mrs. 
(James) M'Douall, at her Majesty’s Drawing Rom, on Thursday 
last, the 3lst of May, took place through inddvertence. Don 
Miguel has taken up his abode at Bexhill, in the neighbourhcod of St 
Leonards, where Louis Philippe is his near neighbour. He is attended 
by three domestic servants only. The Queen has headed a new sub- 
scription list for the destitute Irish with a donation of £500. The to- 
tal amount expended on the new buildings and fittings of the British Mu- 
seum, and for ornamental sculpture, from the commencement of the re- 
building in 1823, up to the 31st of March, 1848, amounts, as shown by a 
parliamentary returo, to £696,995. The total amount of expenditure thot 
will be required for new buildings and fittings is estimated at £56,500 
——On the 8th ult. a heavy thunder-storm occurred in the neighbourhod 
of West Cowes, during which an electrical discharge fell on her Majesty's 
Palace at Osborne, and did some damage to the new tower now about 
being completed at the east end of the building. Some of the cornice 
was destroyed, the windows shattered, and three men struck down, one 
of whom lies ina dangerous state. Fortunately the high tower and flag- 
staff at the west end, together with the general mass of the building had 
been fitted with capacious lightning conductors, and thus escaped un- 
harmed amid the general blaze of the lightning, which appeared to en- 
velope this beautiful stracture. The tower whica sulfered, not being com- 
plete, bad not any such protection, and was about 200 teet distant from 
the more elevated tower at the westend, which escaped damage. The 
storm extended over West Cowes, nearly a mile distant, and shivered 
the masts of several vessels there, besides doing other damage. Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, who has been in bad health, is recovering, and 
hopes to be able to take command of the Royal yacht on the Queen's en- 
suing voyage to Scotland. Athens contains twenty-two newspapers, 
said to be a larger number than any city in the world, in proportion to 
its size. A grand review and sham siege were to take place at Chatham 
on Saturday last, in presence of Prince Albert and a distinguished party. 
The marriage of the Marquis of Stafford, eldest sun of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, with Miss Hay Mackenzie, only daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Hay Mackenzie, of Larbot, in the county of Ross, one of 
the wealthiest commoners in the empire, was to take place on Wednes- 
day, the 20th ult., at Clifden, near Maidenhead, the newly acquired seat 
of the Duke of Sutherland. 
The Queen and Prince Albert dined with the Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk on the 19th ult. A ball took place afterwards, in which Her 
Majesty took part, dancing quadrilles with Lord E. F. Howard, one of 
the Duke 8 sons, With the Marquis of Granby, the Marquis of Kildare, 
Lord Alfred Paget, and the Earl of Grosvenor. She also waltzed with 
the Prince Consort. LordJ@hn Russell was seized with a fainting fit in 
the ball room, but soon revived, and retired. Lady C. 8. Cocks, one 
of H, M. Maids of Honour, was married at Buckingham Palace on the 
— ult., to the Rev. O. L. Courteney, Her Majesty’s domestic chap- 
~ —_ Queen = Court were present. A young Tarkish geu- 
eman bas entered the British Navy, and has come out to ‘atitax to join 
the Wellesley, flag ship.——A_ penny “ Punch” has been established iu 
London. The original must bestir himself.—Two new fiv > - 5 
have been successfull brought out in London. Qne by Mr. Sp Mag 
the Marylebone, in which Mrs. Mowatt has been very success ul; and 


the other. “ Straih - 
ng 7 ee raibmore,” for the Keans at the Haymarket, the latter by 










































































Ciyess. 
PROBLEM No. 36, sy N. R. (of New Orleans.) 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 35. 


White. Black 
1. Qto Q5ch K to K 6 
2 QtoQ2ch K to K5 
5%. Qto Q 4ch P tks Q 


4. R checkmates. 
To CorResPonDENTS.—N. R. (New Orleans.)\—We thank you for your letter, and were’ 
interested by itscontents. You will observe that we avail ourselves of your problem. 
8. L.—Mr. Schulten is now in Paris; and we are happy to observe by the European papers 
that he ie an occasional visitor at the Cafe de la Regence, the great rendezvous of French Chess 
players, 


A B. M. (and others.)—A flaw in Problem No. 3M renders the position susceptible of an 
obvious checkmate in two moves. We regret the error, but such things will occur; the 
black Knight, should, of course, have been protected. 


—_—2—— 


Tur Searcn ror Sin Joun Franktix.—The following appeared in 
the Montreal Herald of Friday the 29th ult. It was addressed to the 
Editor, under date, “ Fort Simpson, McKeuzie’s River, 4th Oct., 1848,” 
and signed M. M’Pherson: 


“ Having in my letter to you from Portage La Roche, last July, mentioned that 
I had met Sir John Richardson on his way to the coast, I take this opportunity of 
informing you, that he arrived in safety, on the 17th ultitno, at his winter quarters 
on Great Bear’s Lake. He examined tlie shores of the Arctic from the mouth of 
the McKenzie to that of the Coppermine River, but could discover no marks or 
traces of shipwreck—neither dia they hear any account of Sir John Franklin 
having been seen by the numerous bands of Esquimaux, whom they met on their 
voyage.” 

The Montreal Gazette of the previous day has a confirmation of these 
unwelcome tidings, from the same place, and under the same The date. 
writer says, 


‘Eighteen men of the expedition (Sir John Richardson's) arrived here yester- 
day from Fort Confidence, sent to be kept during winter, and as a packet from 
SirJohn Richardson is to go on direct to Canada, [ take the opportunity to send 
you a few lines. They went round from the mouth of the McKenzie to the Cop- 
permine, but no vestige or word of Sir John Franklin, or of any one else, ex- 
cept Esquimaux, whom they saw in largenumbers. A very large party of these 
daring rascals met the expedition at the mouth of the McKenzie, and, as ona 
former occasion, wanted to make a prize of the buats, and all that was in them. 
But nothing serious happened. Sir John is to proceed to Canada as soon as the 
McKenzie breaks up next spring. Rae is going with one boat again to the 
coast.” 


Marriaces or British Sussects Asroap.—Lord Palmerston, Sir 
George Grey, and Sir R. H. Inglis, have prepared and bronght in a bill to 
facilitate the marriages of British subjects resident in foreign countries. 
The act provides that in every case of marriage intended to be solemnized 











for a gentleman in France, where there is no purchase, than here. Bugeaud’s first 
promotion was when he was made ac ral, on the field of Austerlitz. From 
that period his rise was certain although gradual. He had become a well known 
and experienced commander at the time of Louis Philippe’s accession, and to that 
monarch and his caure he attached himself firmly and faithfully, His first ser- 
vice for the king was his guardianship in the citadel of Blaye of the Duchess de 
Berry, after she had failed and been taken prisoner in her wild though heroic at- 
tempt to restore the Bourbon dynasty. He conducted the Princess from her pri- 
son to Palerme, and on his return, being stigmatised in the chamber as a gaoler b 
M. Dulong, he fought a duel with the offender, and shot him through the head. 
Great public excitement followed at Dulong’s funeral. 

On the coming back of Marshal Clausel, General Bugeaud wert to command in 
Algeria, and there it was that he earned his greatestfame. His career there—his 
victory on the field of Isly,his subjugation of Abd-el-Kader, and his pacification of 
the country, are matters of very recent history. For these useful and brilliant 
servises, he was made a Marshal of France, and Duke of Isly, the 31st 
July, 1843. At the unfortunate revolution in February, 1848, Marshal Bugeaud 
was again by the king’s side, and again ready to sustain him ; but the repudiation 
of force paralysed every effort, and left him merely a spectator of his patron's 
fall. The Marshal’s valed uent exertions have been on the side of order and 
firm government. and his death happens most unfortunately for all opposed to 
anarchy in France. Marshal Bugeaud died of cholera at Paris on the 10th inst. 
His death bed was visited by the president of the Republic, and by most of the 

reat men, civil and military, now in the unhappy French metropolis. Marshal 
Bagecnd’s character may be given in few words: he was asteady, strict, and de- 
termined soldier, endowed with qualities more solid thanshowy. He was severe, 
and even cruel, when he thought the occasion required it : but he had an hones 
of mind and purpose which generally put him in the right He was always ready 
to serve his country, and from his invariable courage and intellect always of ability 
to do so. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


ForeiGn-OFFIcE, JUNE 11.—John Patrick Carruthers, Esq., now British Vice 
Consul, to be her Majesty's Consul at Taganrog. John Robert Curtis, Esq., to be 
her Majesty’s Consul at . -iaraaae Enderby, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of the Auckland Islands. 

John Ball, Esq, to be Assist-Commissioner under the Poor Law for Ireland 
resident in Dublin, in the place of Alfred Power, Esq., appointed Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Irish Poor-law Board; William Hope, Esq.,to be Auditor-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope; Charles Boyle, Esq., to be Clerk of the Council at 
the Cape; GN K Thwaites, Esq. to be Superintendent of the Botanical Garden 
at Periadenia, in Ceylon; Alexander M‘Dougall, Esq., is nominated to be of the 
Legislative Council of Nova Scotia; the Hon. Henry S Blackwood is appointed 
one of the Queen’s messengers for foreign service.—The Right Hon. Fox Maule, 
M. P,, isto be Lord Lieutenant of Forfar, in place of the Earl of Airlie —Lord 
Dufferin will succeed the Earl of Morton as Lord in VV aiting. 





Arup. 


War-Orrice, Juve 15.—6th Drag Gds—Lt B Brocas, from 71st Ft, to be Lt, 
v Neville, whoex. 1ith Regof Ft.—Lt J W D’Oyly to be Capt, by pur v Ken- 
ny, who ret; Ens H J Maclean to be Lt, by pur, v D’Oyly; J Finch, Gent., to be 
Ens, by pur, v Maclean. 50th Ft—LtW P Elgee to be Adj, v Lister, who re- 
signs the Adjcy only. 56th Ft~Ens J K Humfrey to be Lt, by pur, v Att 
to the 96th Ft; Ens H Ecclesto be Lt, by pur, v Thorne, app to 80th Ft; 
Coghlan, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Humfrey ; W Bourke, Gent, tobe Ens, by 
pur, v Eccles. 59th Ft—Lt W Fetherstonhaugh, from 48th Ft, to be Paymaster, 
v A Walshe, who ret upon half pay ; — to the Forces GW Powell, MD, 
to be Sur, v Williams, pro on the Staff. 62d Ft—Ens J My = to be Lt, by 
pur, v Seale, who ret; J Smith, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v O'Callaghan. 71st 
Ft—Lt B Neville, from the 16th Drag Gds, to be Lt, v Brocas, who ex. 80th Ft— 
Lt G Thorne, from the 56th Ft, tobe Lt, v Hardinge, pro in 16th Ft. 96th Ft— 
Mai T M Wilson to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Hulme, who ret; Brvt Maj R Bush to 
be Maj, by pur, v — who ret; Capt J Snodgrass to be Maj, by pur, v Wil- 
son; K M Lambert to be Capt, by pur, v Bush; Lt J V O'Donnell to be Capt, b 
pur, v Snodgrass; Lt F W Fellows, from 56th Ft, to be Lt, v Lambert; Ens G 
Cumberland to be Lt, by pur, v. O'Donnell ; P Hunter, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v Cumberland. 3rd W I Regt—Ens W J Russwurm to be Lt; without pur, v 
Daggeon, decd. April 28,1849; H J Rainsford, Gent, to be Ens, v Russwurm, 
June 18, 1849. 

Hospitat StaFF.—Surg. T Williams, M D, from 59th Ft, to be Staff-Sur, of 
First Class, v T F Cotton, who ret upon half-pay ; Acting Assist-Sur E B Sinclair 
to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Powell, pro in the 59th Foot. 

UNATTACHED.— Lt W B Park, from 26th Ft, to be Capt, without purchase. 

War-Orrice, JuNg 22, 1849.—4th Lht Drag—Troop Sergt-Maj John Hill to 
be Quart-mnr, v Tarleton, dec. Coldstream Regt of Foot Gds—Lieut Col T Crom. 
bie, from h p Unatt, to be Captand Lieut-Col, vC A Windham, who exch; Capt 
the Hon A E Hardinge, from the 16th Ft, te be Lieut and Capt, v Duncombe, 
who ex. 16th Regtof Ft—Lieut and Capt G T Duncombe, ‘m the Coldstream 
Regt of Ft Gds. tobe Capt, v Hardinge, who ex. 17th Ft—Ens W Pollard to be 
Lt, by pur, v Moore, who ret; C P Geneste, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Pollard. 
45th Ft—Ens F R Grantham to be Lieut, by pur, v Kippen, who ret; Ens G L 
Hobbs to be Lt, by pur,v Sir RA F G Colleton, Bart, who ret; Henry Lucas, 





under it, notice of the intended marriage, with the names of the parties, 
is to be given to the British Consul within one month from the day of cele- 
bration. The Consul is to file the notice, and suspend a true copy of it in 
his office for seven days before the appointed day if the marriage is to be 
by licence, and for 21 days if the marriage is to be solemnized without 
licence. For this service the Consul is to receive a fee of 20s. The Cons 
sul may grant marriage licences on paymentof 403., and all caveats against 
marriages are to be lodged with him. It is also provided that, after due 
notice has been given, marriages may be solemnized at the British Con- 
sulate by or in the presence of the Consul and two witnesses. 





Iypian Rat~ways.—The India House and Board of Control have, it is 
understood, consented to allow these companies to be incorporated by 
Actof Parliament in Place of Royal Charter The advantage of this is, 
that the companies will possess a more substantive and independent ex- 
istence than they would have by charter, 





OpiTuaRy.—At Hastings, Sussex, on the 11th ult., in the 26th year of his age, 
Henry Parry Denniss, Esq. late lieutenant in the 43d Light Infantry.—On the 8th 
ult., Edward Cureton, Esq., aged 63, brother of the late Brigadier-General Cure- 
ton, who recently fell in the Indian war.—On the 11th ult., at Sunbury, Middle- 
sex, Commander James Cannon, of the Royal Navy, in the 42d year of his age. — 
At Manchester, on the 7th ult., aged 65, Lieut. Henry Walker, R. N.—On the 
4th ult.,in Upper Seymour-street, in his 24th year, the Hon. Robert William De- 
vereux Shirley, only brother uf Earl Ferrers.—On the 6th ult., at No. 12, Athol- 
crescent, Edinburgh, Lady Hay, wife of Sir Adam Hay, Bart., of Smithfield and 
Haystoune.—On the 15th ult., at Cheltenham, John Thomas Evans late Captain 
- ewpenen Guards, second and yonngest sonof J. Evans, Esq. of Hertford-street, 
Mayfair. 


The Times of the 16th ult., contains the following ; ‘but though it alludes to pre- 
vious mention of the death of Sir Charles Vaughan, we do not remember to have 
seen it, nor have we noticed it elsewhere. We hope, therefore, that this slight 
biographical notice is misplaced, and that a man so much respected in this coun- 
try and in his ownis still spared to enjoy his retirement. 


THE Ricut Hon. Sir C. R. Vaucuan.—Sir Charles Vaughan, whose death 
we have lately announced, was the fourth son of Dr, Vaughan, a physician of con- 
siderable reputation at Leicester, whose care in the education of his sons is tes - 
tified in the success achieved by several of them in their respective professions. 
Besides the subject of this notice, the late Sir Henry Halford, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, was one of these, as was the late Sir John Vaughan, 
one of the justices of the Courtof Common Pleas. Sir Charles Vaughan was ori- 
ginally designed forthe medical profession, and took the degree of M. B. at Ox- 
ford. He obtained a travelling fellowship on the Ratcliffe foundation, and was 
thus led in the earlier period of his life to visit many countries in Europe and 
Asia. In 1809 he acted as private secretary in the Foreign-office, having been ap- 

inted by Earl Bathurst. In the following year he became, under the admin- 
istration of the Marquis of Wellesley, Secretary of Legation and Embassy in 
Spain, and was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Confederated States of Switzer- 
land, and in 1825 Envoy Extraordinary to the United States of America, having 
been sworna member of the Privy Council. In 1837 he was called upon to un- 
dertake a special mission to Constantinople, as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, to supply the place of Lord Ponsonby during his absence 
on leave obtained. On this mission, however, Sir Charles Vaughan proceeded 
nofurther on his way thanto Malta, where, after a delay of some weeks, he learn- 
ed that Lord Ponsonby had determined to remain at Constantinople. Few men 
have been equully successful with Sir C. Vaughan in conciliating the uniform 
good opinion of those with whom they have come into communication. In private 
life at home his open demeanour, combined with a genuine kin Iness of disposition 
and the utmost generosity, gained every heart; end the same qualities in the faith- 
= aia representative of British interests met with their due appr eciation 
abroad. 

P.S. By the Canadawe find that Sir Charles died on the 15th ult., at his re- 
siden-e, Hertford Street, Mayfair, London. He was in his 74th year. 

Henry Turton, Ear oF THANET.—This nobleman, who died on the 12th 
ult., was youngest son of Sackville, eighth Earl of Thanet, by Mary his wife, 
daughter of Lord John Sackville, and grandson of Sackville. seventh Earl, by 
Mary his wife, daughter and co-heir of William Marquis of Halifax. He was 
born 2d January, 1775, and succeeded tothe family honours at the decease of his 
brother, 20th April, 1832. He held for some time the high appointment of Lord. 
Lieutenant of Kent. and was hereditary High Sheriffof Westmoreland. Previ- 
ous to his accession to the title, Lord Thanet satin Parliament for Appleby. The 
Earl was not married ; and, as he was the last male descendant of the noble House 
of Thanet, its honours become extinct. 

Tae Late Marsuat BuGeaup.—Thomas Robert Bugeaud de la Picornerie 
was the son of Jean Ambroise Bugeavd, Seigneur of Picornerie, by his wife, Fran- 
cis Suton Clonard, the descendant of a distinguished Irish family. He was born 
at Limoges on the 15th of October, 1784; he entered the French army as a pri- 


Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Grantham; J J Lloyd Williams, Gent, to be ~¢ i j 
pur, v Hobbs 72d Ft—Lt C Hoghton to be Capt, without pur, v Bisse, decd. 
82d Ft—Capt H C Marrivtt, from the Royal Newfoundland Companies, tobe 
Capt, v West, who exc; Cvlour-Sergt S Spence, from the 14th, to be Quar-mr, 
v R Hare, dismissed the service by the sentence of a general court-martial, 90th 
Ft—Ens Vere H Close to be Lt, by pur, v the Hun W Harbord, who ret; Ens 
W Blakeney Persse, from the 99th Ft, to be Eus, v Close. 99th Ft-H F Wia- 
chelsea Ely, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Persse, app tothe 90th Ft. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt--Sec Lieut J Inman to be First Lieut, without pur, v Dwyer, decd. Royal 
Newfoundland Companies—Capt Osborne West, fm the 82d Ft, to be Capt, vice 
Marriott, who ex, Royal Malta Fencible Regt.—Assis-Surg L Bernard, MD, to 
be Surg,v Montanaro, decd. : 

BREVET.—Major-General William Rowan, CB, to have the local rank of Lt.- 
Gen. in the Army in Canada. 

The under-mentioned sums have been granted as rewards for distinguished ser- 
vice to the following officers: Major-Generals W F B Loftus and Thomas Ke- 
nah, CB, £200 per annum; G A Henderson, KH, £150 per annum; H A Proc- 
tor, CB, L Arguimbau, CB, W Stavely, CB, W T Napier, CB, RB Gabriel, 
CB, G Dean Pitt, KH,H Rainey, CB, and the Hon. C Gore, CB, £100 per 
annum. 

TWENTY-THIRD FusiLieks.—On the 17th June, Prince Albert will present a 
new pair of colours to the above-named gallant regiment at Winchester. 





Major-Gen D’Aquilar C. B. will probably succeed Sir Willoughby 
Cotton in the command of the troops in the Bombay Presidency. 

Bp 59th Foot have embarked at Cork for Hong Kong, to relieve 
the 95th. 

Tue Grorious 18TH June.—Though this day passed comparatively 
unnoticed at Montreal, it was not forgotten els»where. The veteran hero 
celebrated its 34th anniversary by a grand banquet to his companions in 
arms, Prince Albert being the only extra guest. The Cavalry were rep- 
resented by the Marquis of Anglesey, the Infantry by the Earl of Strafford, 
the Guards by Sir Alex. Woodford, the Artillery by Sir Hew Ross, 
the foreign auxiliaries by Prince Castelcicala and Count Kielmausegge, 
also by Lord Hardinge and Sir Colin Halkett, who served with some por- 
tionsof them. Sir F. Adam and Sir A. Barnard were also toasted by the 
noble Duke in convection with the Infantry of the Line and the Rifle Bri- 
gade. There are now 520 survivors of Waterloo among the commissioned 
officers of the army. They comprise 2 field murshals, 6 generals, 20 
lieutenant-generals, 43 major-generals, 64 colonel:, 79 lisutenant-colonels, 
31 majors, 61 captains, 117 lieutenants, 10 paymasters, 44 quartermasters, 
41 medical officers, end 2 veterinary surgeons. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commr. T. Miller to Ranger 10, for the Coast of Africa 
—Capt. George Smith to superintend the packet service at Southampton— 
Lieuts. Hon. G. H. Douglass from Hibernia to Caledonia—W.A. Munton to be 
flag lieut. to Rear Adm. Dixon, at Cork. 

CapTain URQUHART, OF THE Roya MARINES.—We are now enabled to an 
nounce that the Amiralty, with the concurrence of the Duke of Wellington, has 
recommended to her Majesty the restoration of Captain Urquhart to his former 
rank in the Royal Marine Corps, aud to be placed on the reserved half-pay list du- 
ring pleasure. : 

By the death of Vice-Adm. Henry Hill a pension of 250/, for wounds falls in. 

Admiral of the White Sir E W C R Owen, GCB, GCH, will receive the Ad- 
mirals’ Good Service Pension, vacant by the death of Vice-Admiral Hill. 

PortsmouTH, Sunpay, June 10.—The S¢. Lawrence. 50, American frigate , 
Captain 8. Paulding, passed through Spithead at noon to-day, from Southampton, 
on her way to the Baltic. She saluted the Commander-in-Chief’s flag with seven. 
teen guns, which were returned by the Victory about an hour after with an equal 
number (Divine service preventing the return earlier , but the frigate must have 
been long before out of hearing of the acknowledgment of her compliment.—[E x- 
tracted from a Londonpaper lest we should hear a complaint that the salute was 
not returned. | 








JOHNSON ON BANKING. 


A TREATISE on Banking, The duties of a Banker and his personal requisites therefor. 
By A. B. Johnson, Esq., of Utica, Presidentof the Oneida Bank, and aut hor of a “Treatise 
on Language,” “Religionin its relation to the present life.” 

This popular Treatise on Banking, Currency, and collateral topics, is embraced in the 
third volume of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” pp.782. Price $3,75 per vol, bound. This vol- 
ume also comprises Bank statistics of the several States; late law decisions respecting 
Banks, Bankers, Bonds, Notes, Life Insurance, &c, 

Copies on hand of Volume ILI. in paper covers, $3. Bound $3,75. Volume II, bound, 


75. . 

Published monthly, pp. 84. Five dollars per annum. The fourth volume commences 
with the No. for July, 1849, now issued, Subscriptions received by Crosby & Richards, 
Besion; Feit & Hosford, 50 Wall street; Carey & Hart, Philadelphia; Geo. H. Derby, 





vate, a mode of commencing the trade of war more common and less disparaging 


Buffalo; G. Tracy, Utica, and by J. Smith Homans, Editor, Baltimore, Md. july 7~1t 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
TRAVELS ADVENTURES, &c.—EUROPE 


THE GENIUS OF ITALY.—B Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. 
By Rev. Robert Turnbull, author of the “Genius of Scotland.” 1 vol. 12mo., with two en- 
gravings; $1 25. Theedition, with extra illustretions, handsomely bound, will be ready in 
autumo. 

“Jt will be read at the present time withdeep interest.”"—Com. Adv. 


VIEWS A-FOOT ; on, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By Bay- 
ard Taylor. New edition, with an additional Chapter of Practical Information for Pedes- 
trians in Europe, and aSketch ofthe Author in Pedestrian Costume, froma Drawing by T 
Buchanan Read, 12mo.,cloth, $1 25, The same, fancy cloth, gilt extra, $175. 

“There is afreshness and force in the book altogether unusual in a book of travels. * * * 
As a text-book for travellers, the work is essentially valuable; ittells how much can be ac- 
complished with very limited means, when energy, curiosity, and @ love of adventure are 
the prompters.”— Union Magazine. 

P es SPANIARDS AND THEIR COUNTRY. By Richard Ford. 12mo., green cloth, 

“The best English book, beyond comparison, that has ever appeared for the illustration. 
not merely ofthe general topography and iocal curiosities, but of the National character and 
manners of Spain.”—Quarterly Review. 

“This is avery clever and amusing work,”— Louisville Examiner. 

*,* Washington Irving commends this as the best modern popular account of Spain. 


SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. Byen American. [Geo. H. Calvert, Esq. 
Baltimore.} 12mo. 50 cents. 


“This book is-a delightful instance of the transforming and recreative power of the mind 
upon ev = touches, ‘The most hackneyed ground of Europe, persous and objects 
that have the theme for the last half dozen years of literary remittance from abroad, 
appears to us clothed with new charms 2nd meanings, because examined with a finer pen- 
tration than they have been by any other English or American wavelien?—Triune. uly 7 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF P. J. DE BERANGER, 





WITH TRANSLATIONS BY W. YOUNG. 
RENCH and ENGLISH on opposite pages. Londonedition. 1847. Price $1,25. For 
sale at this office, and at the Bookstores of Messrs Appleton, Bartlett & Welford, and 
Putnam. Also of John Nimmo, Toronto. 

Phisis a pleasant volume, executed ina truespiri. * * * Excellent, wevertheless, are 
the occasional approaches to the same kind of finish, though with a ruder instrument, which 
Mr. Young makes in this volume. Several of his translations may compare with those of Mr. 
Mahony, (the Father Prout of Fraser’s Magazine) and we know ofnothing better in this way. 
The voldme may be honestly commended, as well to those who know Beranger, as to readers 
infinitely to be envied who have yet to make his honest, earnest, hearty, and delightful ac- 
quaintance.—Lendon Examiner, \7th April, 1847. ° 

He bas, however, given a faithful,in some instances, a spirited version of each song, and 

uced a book that must be acceptable to every class of readers, because it bears thin it 
germs of value for all—London Observer, 4th April, 1847. 

In one point Mr. Young particularly excels; his translation, despite ofall difficulties of ver 
sification, is wonderfully literal; it gives in almost every instance tLe exact sense, and often 
the very words of the French : it is, indeed, curiously faithfulto the text. There is another 
advantage of this edition which will make the book everywhere acceptable ; all songs of im- 

per tendency are carefully excluded, and we have Beranger here purified from that irre- 
Bion and grossness which are damning spots upon his reputation. This little volume by 
i. rae may, and, indeed, ought to be read by all.—Patrician, London Monthly Magazine, 
y> . 

In laying this translation of a hundred of Beranger’s songs before the public, Mr. Youn ° 
has, at least, acted fairly by his readers, for he places the originals on the opposite page 
Upon the whole, he does not suffer from this invitation to compare him with his author ie 
he has very es in most instances, preserved the spirit of Beranger, while clot 
his ideas in a style whichimparts to them an English character.—John , April, 1847 

For general abillty and faithfulness we can heartily recommend Mr Young's translations— 

those who have a knowledge of both languages, the comparison of the two texts is at once 
auseful exercise and adelig occupation — m It News, 1 May, 1847. 


He has produced a set oftranslations which, if they want the wondrous compactness and 
more than Horation neatness of the original, are everywhere faithful, often, very often ex- 
tremely happy. * * * His translations are, we repeat, always strictly faithful, often ex- 
tremely clever and well turned, and as a whole, we recommend the book with every confi- 
sae an able, intelligent, and careful attempt.—London Morning Chronicle, 15th March, 





YCEUM GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS, 563 Broadway. The fn- 

est collection of Paintings and Eugravings ever in this country. Open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, until 10 ep. M, On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 8 turdays until 
sunset. my5—Im 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET 
SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Lynch's Dead Sea Expedition, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of Great Britain 2 vols. 8vo. 

Colman’s Agriculture of France. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Wharton's State Trials under Washington and Adams 1 vol. &vo. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol 12mo. 

Kaloolah, by W. 8. Mayo. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Comstock’s History of Gold and Silver. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Tracts for Cities and Tracts on Ventilation. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s Holidays Abroad. 1 vo!. 12mo. 

ba =f England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
inued, 

Keath’s Musings in the Laboratory. Gift of the Author. 

Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature. Gift of the Author, 





Complete and con- 


June 30 


Gqueewwee: ano 





CHESS. 


A NEW WORK ON CHESS, by HERR KLING. 1 vol. 8vo. Just imported by 


E Mu HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 
une < 


J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my 186m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my 12—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. : : 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hision experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfec ; 
ments as fit t articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, striugs, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





t mechanism, together with such improve- 


HE GREAT CHINESE MUSEUM ese Buildings, 539 Broadway 
Dispen daily from 9 A.M. till10P.M ‘This ta ptt collection, = of up 
Snes ‘cape ic ne ae a 
lo t in whic are re 
shove Re Aetenee i the Chinese, from tho Maporen in his courtdress, to —\- 
Weiting oleae | wt Darsere, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmi Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus 
andmen, rs, Fortune Tellers j each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession An — representationof a Chinese Silk 8.ore, with t, Clerk, 
Coo lie, ne. Sen enaee a Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 
nner Apart s” of @ gentieman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
Priests. A “Tanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, Summer 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats peci of Manufact 38 of Cotton, § 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oiland water ee 
lours oy emeng which are portraits of the High Imperial Commissioner eying, and his assist. 
Comprader, Boston Jack. "A view of Cantaa hora fem (tnd, Lichong, and the tho cams 
A . ew oO anton, seven 
size; representations of the growth and manu re oft roo Bi nay) 


tu f Tea, 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, Rowers, beatn fal, ned 


From theupper part of the hall is a great of Lante the 
shape and description. Admittance 25 couts—shildren under twelve tf exe, baleprice 
remarks 


For sale at the TicketOffice is a guide or descriptive catal: 
upen the Customs, History. Trade. de. ot Chine. Pepe an 6—tf 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminentand ve 











; distin. 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testi 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most tneredulens of its Sficesy. ofits 
TestimeniaAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicin 
sented me, and am happy to bear m ; pWeh you'pre 


test; — in its favour, 
“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
T= COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to en PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled tothe highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act ef Parliament,) Ud Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 


T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
¢ tors mm London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel M Fox, 
Jobn 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Bache McEvers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham. William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, 

BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Somseet Hotinen, 
en fan 
Dr. J. H. MeGallob. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 

Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
Agents. 

art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise | or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

of policy, 

he Unites States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans. settlement, &c,, 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. 
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THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


T= EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
will remain open from Tuesday, 19th inst., until 15th August inclusive, from 1@ o’clock, A. mM. 
until 10 o’cleck p. m. Admission 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 
cents. June 233—2m 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE C'URCHWARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. JAMES’S PARISH IN TORONTO, 

are desirous of receiving PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES, for a NEW 
CHURCH in the GOTHIC STYLE to replace that destruyed by tne late fire. The former 
Church was 145 feet long by 80 wide, and wascapable of accommodating 1500 persons, wich- 
out incinding the Aisles,it conteined 278 pews, and the intention of the Vesiryis, that the 
New Church shall notbe on a Jess ecale, and that it shall afford the means of restoricg as 
many pews. 

The materials to be white brick, with Cut Stone dressing, cost not toexceed Ten Thousand 
Pounds. Exclasive of the Tower or Spire, which should be of cut stone, and sufficient to 
bear afull Peal of Bells. Printed ‘nstructions can be obtained on application to THOS. D. 
HARRIS, Esq., or LEWiS MOFFAT, Esq., Churchwardens. Toronto. The Plans, &c., 
must be sent tothe Churchwardens on or before the I4th AUGUST next. 

The successful Candidate to receive £75, provided that he is not afterwards employed 
to superintend the Building. The second best toreceive £530. Thethird £25. je 16—lm 


WORKS OF ART, 


FRE ENGRAVINGS, OIL, PAINTINGS, &c.—WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
353 Broapway, Importers and dealers in English, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
En ungs, Lithographs, Views. &e., &c., have the 

well-selected assortment of the productions of 
portant publications : 

LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL TAKING LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY, THE NIGHT BEFORE 
EXECUTION. Superbly engraved, fromthe original picture by Smytu. 

THE ANGEL’S WHISPER.—An exquisite illustration of Lover’s most touchin 
Painted by F. GoopaLt, and finely engraved by E. Goopavt; and forming a most 
companion to the popular picture ofthe “Sovprer’s Dream,” by the same artist. 

THE INUNDATION.—From the original picture by C. F. Kiorsoer,Esq. Engraved in 
the highest style of Mezzotint,by Mr. T. W. Davey. Dimensions, exclusive of margin, 24 
inches by ‘1 inches. 

A Newfoundland dog, surrounded by the advancing waters of an inundation, has got on 
the topofherkennel. One ofthe pups has reached the mother, under whom she crouches 
with a movingexpression of fear; another is msking an effort to climb up beside them; and a 
third, ata little distance, is striving against the stream, The greatest alarm and terror are 
evinced by the whole group; butthe dog, one of the finest specimens of this noble animal, 
feeling itimpossible to escape, being chained down, is howling in piteousdespair. Afar off 
is seen an inundated village, from which a small boat is advancing through the raging flood, 
hastening to the rescue. 

DUKE, A CELEBRATED COAST GUARDIAN.—Portrait of a Superb Newfoundland 
dog. By ANSDELL. 

PHARAOH’S HORSES—Three superb and spirited heads, by HERRING, and companion 
o “THe Society or FRienpDs.” 

MORNING AND EVENING; CoLovurep.—Two of Herrine’s beautiful and popular 
Farm-Yard Scenes 

PREPARING FOR MARKET—Also by Herrine. 

MIGNON AND HER FATHER—Engraved in line by ALPHoNse Francots, from the 
original picture by Ary ScHerrer. 

NIAGARA FALLS—A new and spirited view, from the American side; after the original 
drawing de Trobriand, 

VIEWS AND SCENERY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Drawn from 
nature by A. Kallner,and executed inthe highest style of lithography. 

Superb proof copies ofthe “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Euro Also an assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of London 
ovrered prints, Ss ed expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely un L 

W.& S. have just Bp ney No. lof “NEW YORK IN BITS,” a graphic view of the 

LL and vicini' 


Park, City Ha ty. Also a splendid bird’ i “ W YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM WILLLAMSBURGHL” See Oe ae, 








leasure to offer, with their choice and 
odern Art, the following new and im- 


ballad. 
mirable 


Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 


ble taste. June 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000. 
Trustees.—J ohn Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Eaq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. paren | Soosieg, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq., 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Ksq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Btanding Counsel........secsesecseeeseeseeeeeeeeeeHon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIO‘... .cccccccccecccecccccccccscceceseceseesssAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N oO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
ew York. 


(8 CALIFORNIA AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST auGuUST, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 
President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. F 

HIS COMPANY is pre to effect AssURANCE UPON LIVES, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or ions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are bled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 

local tion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 

such rers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates theacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

rances can be effected wITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 

the premiums may be paid in half yearly or ee ye may ong and the HALF CREDIT sys- 











R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of | 1 
D Canada, has removed to the Gflice of the latter Fentleman, and will attend at the usual 


8; viz. from8 0 10, A. M., from 1 to 3, P.M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. mi0—3m 


LAND OFFICE. 





HB SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 
from five to ten dol- 

he farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of | that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Some with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that witha little industry the timber would 
A al 

many Northern mer are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region. end 
tt and now being so successfully 


States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards, &c. 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the count 


rices varyin 


ten times pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient 


may prove as productive in gold as those alread 
worked: Some farms have yielded as high as two es _ L ened dollars roe - gold 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, Sist March. a ew 


ap 14—6m 





TEM having been adopted by the , credit will be given for one half of the first sven 
premiums, upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
ts Profits, | ..cceesseeee Profits. rofits. ecccccccccce 
5 1131 6 occcce cocce 40 3 62 214 & 2 
2 1174 1912 | orcccescee « 45 8171 340 374 
3 229 1147 1176 50 4131 $1711 414 
wo 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 li 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 91 6132 








The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participati will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 


Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 

Brantford.....0.seceessccceseceee William Muirhead....cc.sseccccseevccesecccessesensevecs 
CObOUTE....cerceccerceseeseesees JAMES CRMETON... cere cocseccccrrceeeseesesesesccsesece 
COWOTRE. ...ceceeecereeeseecseeee Robert M. Boucher.....+..sccereecccsseceseescevececscens 
DUNdOS...scereccecrececsesccescecccccevcccccescsccceseseee DF. James Hamilton........0000 
LOndON.....0-eeeeeeeeeees-eeee-e George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 








WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, April, | Paris.........0..000cc+0eseeseeee D&Vid BUCHAN. ...0ccccee veceeteseeeeeeseees 


, New York. Engraved on Steel by H. S. Sapp, from an Origi 


nal Picture by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly for the Publisher. Size of the Plate 22 
by 28 inches, printed on Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. A Descriptive Key will accompany 


each Impression. a respectfully solicited. < 
b 


Copies will be furnished 


t care and ti bein. isite to prod 
fro ) Proofs, me being ine produce fine impressions. Proofs,$3 each. The firs 


coe] 
the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they can be printed 


Montreal.....0.--eessesseeeeeeee Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S.C. Sewell.....+..scescees 


















Port +++» Malcolm Cameron......+.+ wees ecvcccces 
Quebec....... Welchand Davies.... sees evceccee 
St.Catherines Lachlan Bell.......+. cocce 


- Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herric ee 
« » William Lepenotiere... 


: occecccocce Pt me par ee. ° Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
‘order e Boar 
" THOMAS M SIMONS, Secre 





printed on In aper, $5each. Just published by 
ap2s JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine street, New York. 


Hamilton 





1 t, whichshould combine also, the properties which exist im ‘ Tarran 
Seltzer Aperient.’ oe ya Reervevanat 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, Producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperieny in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are rally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and tre uently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” [Signed] amas -y Oy M.D. 
0. arren 8 » 
New York, March Ist, 1948. es 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Dru and A . 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Wan, N. ¥. : sein ae 
Also forsale at 116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way .00 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestaut vect, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
st, New Orleans, and by the principal! druggists throughout = Unitea 

une 16 





REMOVAL. 


HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Boehm and ordina' 


form his rons and friends that he has removed to 233 
Rooms No. and 6, second floor.) i wn 


PACIFIC MAIL STAMSHIP COMPANY. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, ot 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. bert H. Pearson. 

The CALIFORNLA. 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beaggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs a not exceeding in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per tor, and one anda half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 ISs. weight for mule carriage. 


Flute, and Guitar, would ia 
roadway, Lafarge Buildings 
my 5—6hw 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan.........+++ $225. 
do, do do San Dre go,....ceccesseses - 20, 
do, do do San Francisco. +300, 


Passengers in the Sewegs are found enly such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health os and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 


No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New Yor 
54 South Sireet. ° sated one Tee” 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


ue BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York apd Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 





Captains: : 
| eecoseeeeC. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia .........-....-W J.C. Lang 
BEER. 20 cccrccccescccccccccsccccccccccccodls BETIS | MIBMOPRs cccccccccccccsecccocs Se SUOED 
AMECTICB, ...000ceeeeeeceseceees eeeeeesN- Shannon | Canada............... Wm. Harrison 
RUFOPG, cocccyeccce cocccccscccccsccocs A G. Lott | Cambria. seccccccccccsccccccceds LMR 
Caledonia... W Doug:as. 


Lapel vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 


Mi vcenceccsnctnccees 









Captains. From 
BIOFIOR, 0000600 0008050008 EER icisvecseecss = ‘Boston, Wednesday, July 4th. 
HIDEMMMA........0.eeeeeeeeees StON@scccsccecceseese “© New York, Wednesday, July 11th. 
SBR occ cccesccecéececses SUGRIRS.cccccccccccee § Bosten, Wednesday, July 18th 
Ni@gara...cccccccceceeseee RYTIC.cccceeseeesese’s ‘ New York, Wednesday, July 25h 
Caledonia.. cocreee Leitch. .....- ecccssece 8p BOston, Wednesday, Aug. Ist. 
Europa... sahasessodnceo sees © New York, Wednesday, Aug 8th. 
Cambria Shannon...... “« Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 15th. 





AmMETica....0..00008 ceeoeeeeHarrigon....: esteoee 5e se New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 


Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpocl........+..+-$120. 
o in second do do do 7 


Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
Ab experienced surgeon on board. 

tters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
Oct 28 38 Broadway ° 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the ist, 6th, llth, 16th, and 26th of every 
moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 





Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World........ Knight....... --July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6 ; Aug 21....Dec 21....Apr 2} 
West Point..........Mulliner........ 1 3 2B. covered 
Fidelia...... 62000000 Mnes conctvnes 1....May 1 








Isaae Wright........Marshall....... 
Ashburton.......... Bunting....... eee 
Constellation... ..+.LUC@.scecccseseees lise 
Yorkshire..... Bee 
Siddons.... 
Columbia .... 
n 


svcliveviveell 
sail 














Oxford....-..+ +. Ap ee Z 
Garrick 000088 | occe Me ccccccccdleccccccel) 
Cambridge.......- coeDUly 1 | cece WoccccccesdBsccccces 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 














tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of peneage to Liverpool,.....sceeeessee++B]00 
= bad to New York.......s+0e+se00+-M25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York ODHUE & CO, or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
oe line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 





York on the Sth and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Outing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 


8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold | “nm, 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. i3 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan ; June 8, Oct. 2 Feb. 8} “ 28 % “ B 


’ ’ 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. s % » 24] Aug. 18, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8] “ 2, «Qs 28 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 5 Sa. > 4 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May s 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8{ “ 23, “ 2, 3 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. “2, ““~ 2, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced =z 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and Geers. Neither’ the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsinis | dng 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, ues rh : ie of Lae how 4 —b N 4 3 
a and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO, London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ytyez LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the ist of each month, as follows:— 













New York. Havre! 
ST. DENIS, (lst January....++.000+ isth February, 
Howe, master. ist May...-+- ooo OS here F 
lst Septemoer. ecee rtober: 
ge. Po age Sia ~ euary. seeeeeeees Soi march, 
verleigh, master. Bt JUNC. ee-ceeeeeeeces 
DEF. .seseeeeae.. (16th November 
ist October on hove " 


let July...s.-sseeseeeee 4 16th August, 
—— let November... 16th December, 





BALTIMORE, sia Marct...-- seeeeeees Sie 


ONEIDA, [st April. .se.ceeereesees i 16th May, 
let August.....- -. ¢ 16th September, 
a lat December. seeeeeeee (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, qommmantes by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. fr b actuall 
ed freefrom any & ses but those y 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forward = wt, oxRCING K E Ss ‘Axons : 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO ¥% BARCLAY STREET 











\,| | 


